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CHAPTER XVI. 


AT THE OPERA. 


Y  genaiee the kindness of Mrs. Digby would at once have 
absolved Leonard from his duties at Mr. Thomason’s, he sent 
in a qualified resignation ; for he was anxious not to put to any in- 


convenience a gentleman who had received him when he needed 
employment. Perhaps he carried to greater lengths than most young 
men in his situation that fine sense of justice which the poet has 
recorded to be the best definition of Zonour ; for he was satisfied to 
name no time for his withdrawing from his duties, but went on con- 
tentedly, week after week, until Mr. Thomason should select a suitable 
person to fill his place. 

But with what altered feelings did he pursue his monotonous 
labours, and how patiently did he encounter the unnumbered vul- 
garities of his companions, while his mind reverted to the stately 
ruins of Rome, and the deep sunshine of the Greek Isles. 

Mr. Mills welcomed him back with an oath, and heard the news 
of his resignation with equally strong expressions of discontent. He 
knew by experience that it would not be easy to find a clerk who 
would do so much more than his own share of work, and keep his 
temper into the bargain. 

Mr. Courtenay’s reception of him was very friendly ; and the clerks 
could hardly restrain their astonishment at the sight of the musical 
gentleman condescending to talk familiarly to one of themselves. 
But Courtenay, who never seemed aware of the presence of his 
inferiors, went on addressing him exactly as if they had been 
alone. 

“So now that you are quite well, you mean to leave us,” he said. 
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** When you were so ill that you could hardly move there was no 
keeping you away from the place.” 

“T am going to Italy and Greece,” said Leonard, who felt unable 
to explain the seeming inconsistency of his conduct, as Mrs. Digby 
had requested that her intentions might be kept secret. 

“ Ay! and afterwards ?” 

“T am not quite certain what will be my next step,” said 
Leonard. 

“ Anybody left you a fortune, eh, Moonshine?” asked his com- 
panion. 

“Not yet,” said Leonard, smilingly. 

“You are perhaps engaged to marfy Miss Reynolds on your 
return ?” 

“Nor that,” replied Leonard, growing more embarrassed as he 
saw how singular his proposed retirement must appear to any one 
unacquainted with his affairs. 

“Vou need not look so guilty,” said Courtenay ; “ but, indeed, 
I suppose you never happened to see her while you were at 
Erlsmede ?” 

“ Never—except at church.” 

* Really ; and how was she looking ?” 

** Just as usual,” replied Leonard. 

“Indescribable, I suppose,” returned Courtenay. ‘She is in town 
now. Did you know that?” 

“T heard so,” replied Leonard. 

“She is staying with a connection of mine, one Lady Jane 
Lockwood. ONeill is at the house every day, making strong love.” 

Leonard sighed, and went on writing. 

** Now’s your time, Moonshine,” said Courtenay, after a pause. 

“For what ?” asked Leonard, looking up. 

“To cut out O’Neill.” 

“T wonder if it is possible to convince you that I never wish to see 
Miss Reynolds again?” said Leonard. 

Mr. Courtenay’s only reply to this remark was an incredulous 
smile; but he changed the discourse, and invited Leonard to 
accompany him to the theatre that evening. His aunt, Mrs. 
Thomason, had secured a box to see MVorma, and he wished to 
introduce Leonard to his relations. 

Leonard accepted this proposal with much pleasure; it so 
happened that he had never before visited one of the London 
theatres. He had always been too fatigued at the end of his day’s 
duties to seek for any amusement beyond his own fireside; and the 
great alteration in his prospects had dissipated the morbid feeling of 
inferiority which would have made him scrupulously avoid the society 
of his equals. 

Mr. Courtenay had promised to call for him, and he was punctual 
to the appointed time, They soon found themselves at the theatre, and 
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made their way to the stage-box which Mrs. Thomason had secured 
for her party. The box-keeper threw open the door; Courtenay 
stepped in first, and said to a lady in a spangled turban who occupied 
one of the chairs in front : 

“Mrs. Thomason, allow me to introduce to you Mr. Leonard 
Warrenne.” 

Mrs. Thomason received him with much cordiality, asked if he 
came from the neighbourhood of Gloucester, evidently mistook him 
for somebody with whom she ought to be familiar, and made him 
take the chair behind hers, which she said “ commanded a good view 
of the stage.” 

Leonard obeyed ; and, being thus brought opposite to the young 
lady who occupied the other front seat, was enabled to observe a neck 
and arm of marble whiteness, and a large circlet of perfectly black 
hair. She was leaning forward, and looking through a lorgnette into 
the house. She now sank leisurely back into her chair, turned round 
to her cousin and smiled. 

“Well, Charles, are you going to present Mr. Warrenne to me?” 
she asked. 

Mr. Courtenay, who was standing behind her chair, drily named 
the parties to each other, held out his hand for her lorgnette, and 
then in his turn took a survey of the opposite boxes. 

“He is not in the house, Charles,” said Miss Thomason, as she 
resigned her glasses to her cousin. 

“So I conclude,” returned Mr. Courtenay. “He said he was 
coming, and therefore was pretty sure not to come.” 

“He must be a very strange man, that Sir Frederic Manning !” said 
Mrs. Thomason, arranging her gold chain. 

“But I long so much to see him,” said Miss Thomason. 

“For that reason,” remarked Mr. Courtenay, drily. 

“Why not ?” said Miss Thomason. 

“Very natural,” returned Mr. Courtenay, in the same tone; “ but 
in the meantime you can ask Warrenne all about him; he comes 
from the same part of the country.” 

“Oh! I must ask you first a great deal about Mrs. Creswick, 
Mr. Warrenne,” said Miss Thomason ; “she is my godmother; and I 
have not seen her for such an age! How was she, when you left 
Erlsmede ? ” 

“ Erlsmede!” exclaimed Mrs. Thomason; “oh, dear, to be sure! 
it is Mr. Warton, whose family live near Gloucester, not Warrenne. I 
recollect !” 

This being delivered in the form of a parenthesis, did not prevent 
Leonard from replying to Miss Thomason’s question. 

“T am happy to say that Mrs. Creswick is very well, for her,” he 
replied; “but I did not see her during my recent visit to 
Erlsmede.” 

“So very singular,” said Courtenay, ironically. 
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Ada Thomason turned her eyes from her cousin to his friend 
without being able to understand this remark. Leonard took up the 
play-bill and pored over it, and Courtenay suddenly asked him “ who 
played Oroveso,” and smiled again when, in his confusion, he could 
not find the name. 

The overture was just winding up; the footlights were rising ; the 
clash of instruments was overpowering, and the blaze of the lamps 
streamed suddenly upon the audience. Mrs. Thomason unfurled her 
fan, and Ada drew up one of the shades. Courtenay leaned forward 
to help his cousin ; and they neither of them observed the start with 
which Leonard rose from his chair. 

Florence Reynolds at that moment entered the opposite box, 
accompanied by an elderly lady ; and attended by a single gentleman. 

She glided into the chair opposite the stage, laid her bouquet and 
handkerchief on the cushion before her, and, turning round to the 
gentleman who was learning on her chair, took her fan gracefully from 
him, and opened it to shade her eyes from the light. She was 
dressed in a perfect cloud of pale blue gauze, and her resplendent 
complexion, with the unusual profusion of her flaxen ringlets, gave 
her almost an ethereal appearance in the strong light to which she. 
was exposed. Salutations had been exchanged between the inmates 
of the two boxes ; and then, Leonard, who had been hidden behind 
Mrs. Thomason’s turban, got up, and asked Courtenay who were the 
people opposite. : 

“Qh, don’t you recollect Miss Reynolds?” asked Courtenay, 
turning, and giving a glance across the stage. 

“ Ves; but the others ?” 

“Lady Jane Lockwood, and Captain O’Neill; are there any 
more ?” 

“No; that is all,” said Leonard, resuming his seat. 

“A very heavy opera, don’t you think, Mr. Warrenne ?” said Ada 
Thomason, leaning back. 

“‘ T have never seen it,” replied Leonard. 

“Oh, I thought everybody had seen Vorma,” said Ada. 

‘Everybody but myself, I daresay,” returned Leonard. 

“ Mdlle. Mohr plays it to-night, the przma donna is ill,” said Ada. 

“‘T thought she sang very well at our house last night,” said Mrs. 
Thomason. 

“ She is improving,” said Courtenay ; “she took in good part my 
hint about her intonation.” 

“You are a bold man to criticise so admired a person,” said Ada, 
smiling. 

A burst of applause now proclaimed the entrance of Morma. She 
looked magnificent with her oaken garland, and her gesture of 
indolent command. 

“There is something that I like so much in her eyes,” said Ada, 
turning to Leonard. 
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“Yes; I agree with you—they are beautiful,” replied Leonard, 
who was gazing intently into the opposite box. 

Courtenay turned to him, and drily presented him with his 
lorgnette. 

“You must find it rather fatiguing looking across those lamps,” 
said he; “you had better take this, and I wish it was a telescope 
for your sake.” 

Leonard, colouring deeply, laid down the lorgnette, and tried to 
direct his attention to the stage. 

The superb acting of Vorma, which, to his English taste was more 
perfect than her singing, diverted him for a time from the opposite 
box. As she swept down the stage, she looked up, and exchanged a 
smile with Ada Thomason. 

“Oh, Charles,” said Ada, “do oblige me by going behind the 
scenes, and asking Mdlle. Mohr, when she comes off, to give me a 
few minutes between the acts. I have a thousand things to say to 
her.” 

“ Well, I will ask her,” said Mr. Courtenay; ‘ but I hope she 
won’t come. It is the ruin of all acting this mixing with the 
audience.” 

As soon as Mr. Courtenay was gone, Leonard felt able to bestow 
his attention more exclusively upon his opposite neighbours. 

Captain O’Neill, seated behind Florence, was leaning upon her 
chair and whispering eagerly into her ear. Her colour seemed 
deepened ; now and then she turned round with a soft gesture of 
reproach, and then, bending forward, addressed all her attention to the 
performance. Lady Jane looked restless and uncomfortable, and 
seemed to be watching her companions with some uneasiness. 
Leonard’s curiosity was at its height, when Courtenay entered with 
Mdlle. Mohr on his arm. She was wrapped in a large shawl, kept at the 
back of the box, lest the audience should recognise her wreath; and 
after a few hurried sentences exchanged with Ada Thomason, she was 
conducted back again by Mr. Courtenay. 

“T declare I don’t know what I should do without Charles,” said 
Ada, turning to Leonard. 

“Nor I,” said Mrs. Thomason; “his good-nature to you is un- 
bounded; and really you do, sometimes, put it to a pretty strong 
test.” 

“It is so good for him to be teased occasionally,” said Ada, in 
reply. 

“T think Miss Reynolds looks bored with that man’s conversation,” 
said Mrs. Thomason, glancing in the opposite box. 

“Who would not be?” returned Ada:; “but Lady Jane seems to 
take it to heart more than Florence.” 

“T think he is making a declaration,” said Mrs. Thomason. 

“T am dying to know! I shall send Charles round as soon as he 
comes back,” said Ada. 
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Leonard, trembling with anxiety, kept his eyes riveted upon 
Florence, and upon Captain O’Neill, whose manner became more 
agitated every moment. 

“Well, Charles, was she in time?” asked Ada, as her cousin 
returned. 

“Oh, yes! all this stuff fis to last some time yet,” said Mr. 
Courtenay, pointing to the stage, where the dim watch-fires were 
smouldering on the Druidical altars, and Aclalgisa and Pollione were 
occupying the scene. 

“ Look at my bouquet, Mr. Warrenne, is it not splendid ?” asked 
Ada; “I could hardly believe my senses when Charles brought it to 
me this morning—he is so little in the way of such gallantries—but 
judge of my mortification when he remarked, ‘If you must needs throw 
your bouquet to Mdlle. Mohr, you may as well have a good one!’” 

Leonard could not help laughing at this characteristic speech. 

“Take care, Charles,” said Mrs. Thomason, “I think you are 
losing your heart to this handsome Jewess !” 

“‘What a susceptible heart I must have!” said Mr. Courtenay. 
‘You accused me of a weakness for Fanny Palmer, when I put on 


her shawl the other day, and for both the Miss Northcotes, because I 


said they had good teeth.” 

“And I must say for Charles that Edla Mohr is not a Jewess!” 
exclaimed Ada. 

“ Well, she is a singer, at any rate,” returned Mrs. Thomason. 

This remark was incontrovertible, and the party turned their 
attention to the stage. 

“ How well she walks,” said Courtenay, who was gazing at Norma 
through his glass ; “see how steadily she carries her head ; and what 
passion in her gestures! If she would but get out of that crying 
tone, she would be equal to Pasta.” 

“I wish you would say all these fine things to her, instead of find- 
ing fault with her as you do,” said Ada. ‘But look, Charles, I want 
you to find out what your friend over there is about.” 

Captain O’Neill had all this time been increasing every moment in 
the impetuosity of his gestures. Florence, on the contrary, had grown 
colder and more distant. At last he appeared to lose all his self- 
command. He started from his chair, stamped on the ground with 
violence, and appeared to be giving way to a burst of indignant 
reproach. Florence shrank back, evidently frightened; and Lady 
Jane held up her hand as if deprecating his vehemence. He then 
turned abruptly from her, and rushed out of the box. 

“T don’t know—eh ! Leonard,” said Courtenay ; “I think I will just 
go and see what it is all about. Lady Jane is using her salts as if she 
meant to be overcome. Take care of these ladies, my dear Moon- 
shine, until I come back.” 

Mr. Courtenay soon made his appearance in the opposite box, 
addressed Lady Jane with his usual calmness, and received from her 
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what appeared to be a very animated explanation of the foregoing 
scene ; Florence now and then turning half disdainfully towards him, 
and adding something to her friend’s remarks. 

After a few minutes’ conversation, he shook hands with Lady 
Jane, and left the box without taking any further notice of 
Florence. 

“‘T quite long to hear all about it,” said Ada. ‘Charles will be 
back in a minute, and meantime we can listen to this beautiful 
duet.” 

The audience eagerly demanded an encore, and the attention of 
the party was entirely directed to the stage; but as soon as the 
encore and the applause that followed were over, Ada turned uneasily 
to Leonard. 

“Where can Charles be?” she said; “did not you see him leave 
Lady Jane just before the duet ?” 

“Yes, I certainly did,” replied Leonard. 

“Why, then, mamma, where can he be!” exclaimed Ada, turning 
impatiently to her mother. 

“Oh, my dear, I don’t know; something has detained him—what 
a long act this is !” said Mrs. Thomason. 

“*T wish it was over,” said Ada; “and then he must come back. 
He knows we don’t stay the after-piece, because of Mrs. Hartley’s 
ball.” 

“No; we must leave directly after the opera. I wonder whether 
Lady Jane has sent him anywhere ?” said Mrs. Thomason. 

“T think not ; he took leave of her, as if he did not mean to come 
back—didn’t it strike you so, Mr. Warrenne ?” 

Leonard had no ideas on the subject, but he thought it best to 
agree with Miss Thomason ; and then, as the curtain slowly fell upon 
the senseless figure of /Vorma, as she lay shrouded in the funeral veil, 
Mrs. Thomason began to grow uneasy in her turn. 

“Tt is very odd!” said she; “he never played us such a trick 
before. I declare, I’m quite angry with him!” 

“T wish I was angry!” cried Ada, rising hastily, and sweeping 
down with her shawl the costly bouquet that was to have graced the 
triumph of Mdlle. Mohr. “Let us get out of all this clamour; 
for I can neither speak nor think here !” 

“Take care of Ada, Mr. Warrenne; never mind me,” said Mrs. 
Thomason, as Leonard offered that lady his arm on leaving the box. 

“Our carriage will be waiting at the corner,” said Ada. “Mamma 
would not have it draw up for worlds ; she is so afraid of a crowd !” 

“ And you must really come home with us, and get some coffee,” 
said Mrs. Thomason ; “and then, perhaps, you may hear something 
of Charles.” 

Leonard cast one glance upon the stage as they were leaving the 
box. The curtain was held back at the opposite side, and the im- 
patient audience were gratified by another sight of the singer. She 
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walked a few paces towards the lamps, stooped her head to the loud 
applause that burst forth on her re-appearance, and then retired with 
the grave and haughty demeanour that was habitual to her. 

At the same instant Lady Jane Lockwood and Florence rose and 
left their box. 

“J hope you were pleased with Mdlle. Mohr, Mr. Warrenne?” 
said Ada, as Leonard conducted her down the staircase. 

Leonard expressed his admiration in due terms. 

“T understand you are a musical family,” continued Ada; “your 
sisters are beautiful singers ? ” 

“Yes,” Leonard replied; “they were all fond of music; he 
believed he might say that his youngest sister had a talent for it.” 

“ And then she is blind,” said Ada. ‘I long to know her; she 
must be so very interesting !” 

Leonard, who had never heard his sisters called interesting before, 
could only say that he was sure they would derive much pleasure from 
becoming acquainted with Miss Thomason. 

“T like Edla Mohr so much!” said Ada; “she bears such a high 
character—with scores of admirers—not a word has ever been said 
against her—and in society she is the most simple, obliging creature © 
in the world !” 

By this time they had reached the doors of the theatre, and 
Leonard, who was bending down and listening to his companion, had 
not before perceived that Lady Jane and Florence had joined Mrs. 
Thomason, and the former lady was pouring out her grievances to 
her friends. 

“We never were in such a dilemma,” said Lady Jane; “an un- 
foreseen accident has deprived us of our cavalier, and I don’t see a 
soul here that one knows to call up our carriage !” 

‘And what do you think of our fate, Lady Jane,” said Ada, joining 
her mother at the moment, “who have lost our cavalier without any 
accident to account for it? I suppose you can give us no news of 
Charles ?” 

“No; I was just telling Mrs. Thomason] I thought he had gone 
back to you! But you have two strings to your bow,” and Lady 
Jane glanced at Leonard, who was standing a little behind. 

“Tt is a pity we can’t divide you—you are at a premium to-night, 
Mr. Warrenne,” said Ada. 

“Can I do anything for—Lady Jane?” asked Leonard, in a low 
voice, of Ada. 

“This gentleman is very anxious to be of service to you,” said Ada, 
turning gaily to Lady Jane. 

“IT am so much obliged—so sorry to trouble you,” said that lady, 
coming forward ; “if you would be so very good as to call my 
carriage—dark blue and gold liveries ; I dare say it’s not far off.” 

Leonard hastened out ; and Florence, turning to Ada, said : 

* Pray, how long may you have known Mr. Leonard Warrenne ?” 
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“ This is our first interview ; but I like him so much!” said Ada; 
“he has such a mournful, Stwart sort of look. He’ll die early, I dare 
say.” 

“My dear, you should not allow yourself to imagine such things,” 
said Mrs. Thomason. “I have no doubt the young gentleman will 
live as long as his neighbours.” 

Leonard now returned with the news that her ladyship’s carriage 
had drawn up, and handed Lady Jane across the portico into it. 
Florence followed ; and as he offered her his hand, in turn, to mount 
the steps, she said, in a tone that meant to be playful, but that 
faltered, in spite of herself : 

“TI presume I have not the honour to be recollected by Mr. 
Leonard Warrenne ? ” 

“It is impossible that Miss Reynolds can be forgotten by any one,” 
replied Leonard gravely; and having seen Lady Jane off, he went 
back to the Thomasons, and escorted them to their carriage. 

“ All this time I am very anxious about Charles,” said Ada. “I 
hope we shall find him quietly established in the drawing-room when we 
get home ; though how to account for his absence, I cannot think !” 

Mrs. Thomason, who was growing sleepy, did not seem to interest 
herself about the matter ; she reclined in her corner of the carriage, 
and only roused herself to express some doubt that crossed her mind 
whether “ that tiresome Celestine had sent home her dress hat.” 

The moment the carriage stopped, before even the steps were let 
down, Ada leaned out, and desired to know whether Mr. Courtenay 
had come in. 

“No; the servant had not seen him.” 

She hurried upstairs into the drawing-room ; while Mrs. Thomason, 
leaning on Leonard’s arm, made a slower ascent, as became her 
size. Ada was looking over the few cards and notes, which she had 
seized from the table, in the hope that there might be among them 
some message from Mr. Courtenay. 

“No, there is nothing here,” she said, as they entered, turning on 
them her face, perfectly blanched by fear. ‘ What can I think ? 
Good Heaven! Mr. Warrenne, he can’t have fought that man !” 

“ Quite impossible at this time of night,” said Leonard, smiling. 
“ Besides, I don’t clearly know what they should quarrel about.” 

“Oh, perhaps he was insolent to Lady Jane. Those officers are 
often very ill-mannered where they can get nothing from you, and 
Lady Jane is a connection of my cousin’s, you know.” 

Mrs. Thomason, who was waking up by degrees as she stirred and 
sipped her coffee, now looked towards her daughter. 

“Don’t you mean to put something into your hair for the ball, my 
dear?” she asked. 

“Oh, goodness, mamma! I can’t go to Mrs. Hartley’s unless 
we hear or see something of Charles first!” said Ada. “I am 
frightened to death? What can we do, Mr. Warrenne ?” 
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“IT wish heartily that I could relieve your anxiety,” said Leonard 
“If you had any idea where to send me in search of him—” 

“Dear me, Ada, what nonsense!” exclaimed Mrs. Thomason. 
“Nothing can have happened, can it, Mr. Warrenne? ‘Young men 
will be young men. Charles has met some friend who has asked him 
to supper, or to some party that he did not care to miss; don’t you 
think so, Mr. Warrenne ?” 

Her appealing to Leonard plainly proved how little weight she 
attached to her own explanation: but still she took another cup of 
coffee and a brioche, and seemed to enjoy them. 

“You know him better,” said Ada, fixing her earnest eyes upon 
Leonard ; “he does nothing like other people—like young men /” she 
added with a touch of peevishness, as she pushed her coffee-cup from 
her. 

“Pray do stay, Mr. Warrenne,” said Mrs. Thomason. “I hope 
every moment to see Charles; and really, Mr. Thomason being in 
Cornwall, I should feel quite lonely if anything did occur.” 

It seemed to be Leonard’s particular fate to become the protector 
of ladies. He had no great ambition to sit up all night; but he 
acquiesced very courteously, and they all drew their chairs into a 
circle round the blazing fire, looking very comfortable, and feeling as 
much the reverse as it is possible to imagine. 

“There’s a carriage! No, but he would walk; he walks a great 
deal,” said Ada; “and he had not his cab this evening. He can 
never mean to leave us in this suspense till to-morrow.” 

“ Half-past eleven,” said Mrs. Thomason, as the time-piece on the 
side-table chimed the half-hour. 

“T think you are rather fast,” said Leonard, looking at his watch. 

“What are you, Mr. Warrenne ?” asked Ada, eagerly. 

“ Only a quarter after,” said Leonard. 

“‘T am sure it is very kind of you, Mr. Warrenne, to wait so long ; 
is it not, mamma?” said Ada. 

“Yes, my dear, very kind; and I hardly know how to express 
to Mr. Warrenne how much obliged I feel; and I do wish you 
would let me ring for some wine and water for you ”—(two bows from 
Leonard, and a negative put upon the wine and water) ; “ but, my dear, 
I am quite distressed about this ball. Mrs. Hartley made such a 
point of our going.” 

“T can’t help it, mamma,” said Ada, in a desponding tone; “I 
only know I cannot go.” 

“T do wish you would,” said Mrs. Thomason. “Now don’t you 
think, Mr. Warrenne, that if she only took a little sa/ volatile, and 
made the exertion, she would be all the better for it?—and then, at 
breakfast, she would most likely find her cousin, as usual ! ” 

It just trembled on the borders of Leonard’s mind, that Mrs 
Thomason, with her diamond spray on her bosom, and her ermine 
rug beneath her feet, was rather a vulgar woman ; but, of course, he 
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had only to say that if Miss Thomason could make up her mind to 
go to the ball, the time would probably appear less long than if she 
sat up waiting at home. 

Ada shook her head, and sank again into silence; and then, 
Leonard, having nothing on earth to do but to look at her, became 
aware for the first time that she was singularly handsome, both in 
face and person. She was perfectly white—a pure, warm white, 
which leaves nothing of colour to be desired. Her eyes and hair 
were of that violet black so frequently celebrated in the lyrical poetry 
of the Greeks. She was small, beautifully rounded, and as indolent 
as a Georgian. It was only such a fright as her present suspense 
that could rouse her from her languid ease. Her broad, low fore- 
head, her calm, still eyes, and even the rounded arms and taper 
fingers that fell so sleepily by her sides, seemed formed to express the 
perfect repose of her disposition. 

Meanwhile, conversation flagged. Mrs. Thomason’ began to nod, 
Ada sat watching the timepiece, and Leonard was arguing with 
himself whether it would be possible to propose his going home, 
when the noiseless door opened, and Courtenay walked into the 
room. 

“T hope you did not wait for me,” he said, going quietly up to his 
aunt. “TI knew I left you in good hands ; and I was summoned on 
a little business for a friend, which could not be put off.” 

This address partially awoke Mrs. Thomason from her slumbers. 
She began giving an incoherent account of how much she had been 
alarmed, and how she had tried to persuade Ada to put something in 
her hair and go to Mrs. Hartley’s ball. Meantime, Ada, who had 
drawn nearer to her cousin while her mother was speaking, and had 
kept her eyes earnestly fixed on his countenance, now took alarm at 
the rigid stillness of his aspect.: 

“ He is going to fight !” she exclaimed, with a burst of tears. “I 
am sure of it, mamma! Look at his face—how guilty!” 

“Really, this is very foolish!” said Courtenay, leading her back to 
her chair ; ‘ who would you have me fight, in Heaven’s name? And 
crying, too! Did you ever know a case in which crying mended 
matters? Let me get you a glass of water.” 

“No; but that man,” said Ada, holding back her cousin, “ there 
was something between him and Miss Reynolds, and you resented it ; 
why, I see you are as pale as death!” 

“You are a child,” said Courtenay, gravely, after a pause, during 
which he seemed to grow even paler than before. ‘ O’Neill left Miss 
Reynolds this evening exasperated by her decided rejection of his 
proposal. I knew he believed himself certain of success, and that he 
looked to this marriage as the only means of repairing his fortunes. 
I went down to his hotel with the intention of offering him any 
assistance in my power ; but I was too late—he had shot himself five 
minutes before I arrived.” 
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A deep silence followed this terrible announcement, which was 
first broken by Leonard, who, murmuring some attempt at a farewell 
to the ladies, hurried out of the room, and into the air. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SIR FREDERIC, ‘ 


LEONARD did not see Mr. Courtenay for several days. Indeed, 
from the interval that elapsed, he concluded that he secluded himself 
until after the funeral of his friend. Although he must have been 
perfectly unable to respect any one point in Captain O’Neill’s char- 
acter, he entertained that sort of regard for him which is frequently 
met with in people who have known each other from children. A 
liking cemented by habit ; and as little proportioned to the exact 
merit of the individual, as the interest felt for a relative. Leonard 
felt the event as deeply as Mr. Courtenay ; but he bestowed upon the 
caprice and treachery of Miss Reynolds those regrets which the 
other felt for the awful death of the disappointed suitor. 

“ There’s an invitation from Mrs. Thomason,” said Courtenay, one 
day, laying a printed paper upon Leonard’s desk. 

“To a ball,” said Leonard, hesitating. 

“Yes ; you had better begin to talk about your station. Do; I 
advise you.” 

“My station does not annoy me as it did,” said Leonard, smiling. 

“That’s well. You must go. I told Ada I would bring you; she 
is so grateful to you for staying with them that night.” 

“Miss Thomason overrates my services,” said Leonard. “I really 
did nothing.” 

“And you will meet your idol, Miss Reynolds, too,” said Cour- 
tenay. “I understand she is coming.” 

“‘T don’t know why you associate me always with Miss Reynolds,” 
said Leonard. “I have no interest in her; and I confess, now, I 
should be pained to meet her.” 

“What is the meaning of now ?” asked Courtenay. 

“Since the death of Captain O’Neill,” returned Leonard. 

“Oh! I thought you had, got some moonshine notion of that 
sort into your head,” said Courtenay. ‘ Well, I should not at all 
wonder if I were to marry her some day myself—so I give you fair 
warning, if you have a mind to cut me out.” 

“Good Heaven! but you make a jest of everything !” 

“T am not jesting, on my word; my friends bore me to marry, and 
it is a matter of perfect indifference to me who the lady is, so long 
as she is not absolutely disagreeable. Siler 2 parfait amour, is not 
at all to my taste.” 

Leonard was silenced as usual by the expression of sentiments so 
different from his own. He hardly knew if Mr. Courtenay was in 
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earnest ; but supposing he was, in such matters he had surely a right 
to his own opinions. 

Courtenay insisted on calling for Leonard, and driving him to Mrs. 
Thomason’s ; it was so much out of his way that Leonard was un- 
willing to accept his offer, and opposed it by a variety of arguments. 
But Mr. Courtenay never discussed his plans. He simply said, “I 
shall call for you ;” and was as good as his word. 

As soon as they entered the ball-room, Ada Thomason, who 
almost seemed as if she had been on the watch for their arrival, came 
forward to greet them. She was in high beauty; her raven hair 
gathered low behind, and woven into a large coronet that completely 
encircled her head, intermixed with a wreath of velvet oak-leaves. 

She received Leonard with much courtesy, and then turned to her 
cousin. 

“Well, Charles,” she said, laying her hand on his arm, “I have 
been wanting you already.” 

“TI don’t doubt it,” he replied. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 

“Do you know,” she said, “it is very unfortunate ; but everybody 
does so shun Miss Reynolds, it is quite marked. I have asked several 
persons to dance with her, but they all excuse themselves. They 
said,” added Miss Thomason, lowering her voice to a whisper, “ that 
she murdered Captain O’Neill !” 

“ Excessively like ‘everybody,’ to say anything so absurd,” remarked 
Courtenay, drily. ‘I’ll dance with her presently, if you like it.” 

“Oh! thank you, Charles,” returned Ada, “I hoped you would. 
Poor thing, I do so pity her!” 

“Take my advice,” said Courtenay; “it is the fashion of the 
day to be so very Christian—to pity, rather than blame any one who 
behaves in a rascally manner. Pity all the good people who are in 
trouble, firs‘, my dear Ada; and then if you have any left (which I 
doubt) you can begin to pity the bad. And here is Warrenne dying 
to engage you for this waltz ; unless indeed,” he added to Leonard, 
“you would prefer to take a turn with Miss Reynolds instead, in 
which case I will do my best for you.” 

But Leonard drew back hastily, and lost no time in securing the 
hand of Miss Thomason for the waltz. Mr. Courtenay went into the 
next room to speak to some of his acquaintances, and Ada proposed 
to wait a little before they joined the waltzers, as the circle was very 
crowded. In moving up the room to look for a seat Leonard found 
himself close to Miss Reynolds. She was paler than usual, and 
seemed harassed and out of spirits. Leonard merely bowed to her, 
and made no attempt to speak. Perhaps she expected that he would 
have asked her to dance, which would then have been a welcome in- 
vitation, for this was the first time in her life in which she found 
herself sitting neglected in a ball-room. She was partly indignant, 
but more alarmed, by the view people seemed to take of her conduct. 
She well knew that, but for the suicide of Captain O’Neill, she might 
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have gone on coquetting as long as her beauty (or more properly 
speaking, her money) lasted; but she saw that people who always 
judge of results, not of motives, ascribed to her a catastrophe which 
might more correctly be attributed to his own foolish and ungoverned 
temper. The idea of incurring the neglect that is very properly 
evinced towards women who have neither beauty or fortune, filled her 
with terror. She raised her eyes imploringly towards Leonard, but 
he did not observe her glance. He was talking earnestly with Ada 
Thomason. 

“‘T believe we must be thankful for standing-room, Miss Thomason,” 
said he; “there seems no chance of a seat.” 

“Never mind, we shall be off ina minute. This is rather a dif- 
ferent meeting from our last,” she added, looking archly up at 
Leonard. 

“Tt is indeed,” said he; “if I had been Courtenay, how flattered 
I should have felt at your anxiety.” 

“Instead of which he took it quite as a matter of course,” replied 
Ada, laughing. “But the fact is, that having no brother, he has 
supplied the place of one to me for a good many years. I never was 
so miserable! Now, what did you think had happened ?” 

“‘T was quite at a loss to know,” replied Leonard ; “ but he is so 
well able to take care of himself that I did not for a moment suppose 
he had got into any mischief.” 

Florence meantime remained watching Leonard with the greatest 
anxiety. She was surprised and in her heart deeply gratified at 
meeting him in such society. Often, in the days of their early 
acquaintance, she had argued herself into the belief that it was 
impossible she could love one so much beneath her in his worldly 
position. But now, caressed by the Thomasons, and intimate with 
the fastidious Courtenay, she felt that the gulf between them was 
over-stepped ; the barrier that now existed was of his own raising—it 
was evident that he no longer wished to excite her interest. At 
another time this might have given her but little uneasiness, but now, 
depressed and neglected, she felt the loss of his regard with a keen- 
ness that cannot be expressed. 

Leonard and Ada were now mingled with the dancers, and she 
followed their rapid movements with her weary eyes until they dis- 
appeared from the circle. Leonard conducted Miss Thomason to the 
refreshment room after the waltz, where Mr. Courtenay was standing 
talking to some of his acquaintances. Ada took a seat near her 
cousin, and Leonard brought her some ice. ) 

Mr. Osborne, who was eating sugar-plums at the table, came up to 
her, and engaged her for the next dance. 

“How dweadfully shocked I was at O’Neill’s death!” said he. 
“Tt weally is too howwible. Courtenay was thewe diwectly after the 
event, he tells me.” 

“Yes. Don’t talk of it; I can’t bear to hear it mentioned,” said Ada. 
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“ But it weally was such an extwaordinary proceeding,” persisted 
Mr. Osborne. “ If I was wefused, I would never shoot myself—would 
you, Courtenay ?” 

“Decidedly not,” said Courtenay. ‘ But I should like any one to 
try the same game with me that she did with O’Neill ; they would 
not find it answer.” 

“Why, you could not help being wefused,” said Mr. Osborne. 

“ Could not I?” returned Courtenay drily. 

*‘Give me your recipe, then, will you?” said a gentleman who was 
standing near. “I may find it of use some day.” 

*T did not know you were here,” said Courtenay, shaking hands 
with the speaker. 

“* Only just come to town,” replied the gentleman. “TI say, is not 
that a son of Mr. Warrenne, of Erlsmede ?” 

“Yes, Sir Frederic Manning—Mr. Leonard Warrenne.” 

“T thought so,” said Sir Frederic, coming up to Leonard, and 
shaking hands with him. ‘“ Your father is a very old friend of mine ; 
I ought to know you.” 

Sir Frederic had been a sailor in his early youth; he had a deep 
scar across his forehead, picked up at Navarino. A thousand ex- 
travagances were told of his career afterwards, some of which were 
true, and some, of course, utterly without foundation. He had been 
a great traveller, exposed to a great many dangers, and involved, 
report says, in a great many adventures. Nothing could exceed the 
frankness of his manners and language, partly owing to his early 
habits, but more because he cared not one straw what people said or 
thought of him. 

“But, I say, this is really a dreadful story. Is it true?” asked 
Sir Frederic. 

“True? I should think so,” replied Mr. Courtenay; “ there’s no 
mistake when a man blows his brains out.” 

“TI don’t know; people said I shot myself when I was at Cadiz,’ 
returned Sir Frederic. ‘“ But, I say, Courtenay, I had a narrow 
escape of her. You know she refused me; everybody knows it—she 
spread it all over the county—so it is of no use for me to make a 
secret of it.” 

And Sir Frederic burst into a hearty laugh that seemed as if his 
heart had not suffered greatly in the conflict. 

“TI met her at a ball,” continued Sir Frederic, “ thought her very 
handsome—don’t you? As soon as I could find time, I made her 
an offer. Well, it is a fact that she fancied I was after her fortune. 
I was rather hard-up just then, it is true, but it would be beyond me 
to marry a woman for her money. I'll never make up to an heiress 
again—never, if there’s not another handsome woman left in the 
world! She laughed in my face, confound her—she did, on my 
word! But it is abominable, her treatment of O’Neill, because the 
poor fellow made so sure of her.” 
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“I don’t see that it is a jot more abominable than her treatment 
of half a dozen others. Because the man chances to destroy himself, 
people lay the blame on her,” returned Courtenay. “She had 
nothing on earth to do with it, in my opinion.” 

“Ah, you are a philosopher!” replied Sir Frederic, taking up a 
biscuit, and eating it with great composure as he spoke. “ But 
a@ propos, find me a partner—will you? A woman without a sixpence, 
of course, and I shall be much obliged to you. You know everybody 
here, I suppose, and I never saw a soul of them before.” 

“As soon as you like,” returned Courtenay, looking round the 
room. “I don’t know, I declare, whether Miss Lee has any money ; 
T’ll ask her.” 

Leonard looked all amazement as Mr. Courtenay crossed over to 
Miss Lee, a tall, animated girl, who was talking and laughing with two 
or three young men. 

“ Miss Lee, I have a particular reason for asking whether you have 
a large fortune ?” said Courtenay. 

“Not a groat. Go along with you, and try somewhere else!” she 
replied, laughing. 


“On the contrary, I must beg that you will let me choose you a- 


partner for this polka.” 

“Well, you are a good soul; you think I want one all the more 
for my poverty. Quite sorry, but I am engaged three deep.” 

“ Charles !” exclaimed Ada, as he passed her. 

Mr. Courtenay paused. 

“ Engage me to Sir Frederic.” 

‘Oh, no, that won’t do!” 

‘But it must do.” 

“ Impossible ; he has a prejudice.” 

“ Against me?” 

Mr. Courtenay made a sign of assent, and passed on. 

“*What’s the matter? Won’t she do?” asked Sir Frederic, who 
was looking indifferently on. 

“ Engaged—that’s all,” replied Mr. Courtenay. 

“Who’s that pretty little dark thing talking to Warrenne ?” 

“Oh, she won’t do—a millionaire !” 

“She’s very pretty, though,” said Sir Frederic, gazing attentively 
at Ada. 

“Let me introduce you to Miss Palmer,” said Courtenay, touching 
Sir Frederic, to recall his attention from Miss Thomason. 

Sir Frederic exchanged bows with the young lady, was engaged to 
her for the next dance, and then, without taking any further notice of 
her, rose suddenly, and went up to Leonard. 

“T say, Warrenne, how is young Scudamore getting on?” he asked. 

“ Pretty well, I believe—not very fast,” returned Leonard. 

“Do you think he will ever get over that injury?” asked Sir 
Frederic. 
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“My father says he will, if he takes the commonest care of himself,” 
replied Leonard. 

“Now, Miss Thomason, may I have the pleasuwe?” said Mr. 
Osborne, as the strains of a polka echoed from the ball-room. 

“JT told you the next quadrille, Mr. Osborne,” said Ada 
hastily. ‘I don’t mean to dance this polka; the ball-room is so 
warm.” 

“Oh, I declawe I mistook! I thought you said the polka,” replied 
Mr. Osborne. 

“No, the next quadrille,” said Ada, colouring. 

Mr. Osborne went to seek another partner, and Ada remained 
seated in the refreshment-room, with Leonard leaning on the back of 
her chair, and Sir Frederic talking to him. 

“T like him exceedingly,” continued Sir Frederic. ‘ You know he 
gained great credit leading that storming party; and then there was a 
sortie he made with a handful of Sepoys from a fortress somewhere in 
the north. Have you read Pulci?” 

“T have looked at him,” said Leonard; “I am but a poor Italian 
scholar.” 

“Well, his way of describing anything reminds me of one of Pulci’s 
knights. There’s an absolute simplicity in all he says that is delightful. 
Fine times those, Mr. Warrenne.” 

“Very fine,” replied Leonard. 

“But you ought to get up Italian, if you mean to travel,” said 
Sir Frederic. “It is indispensable in the Mediterranean, the Greek 
Isles.” 

“T thought French would carry me through,” said Leonard. 

“Not everywhere,” said Sir Frederic; then coming closer to 
Leonard, he gave him a push, with an expressive glance towards Ada, 
and added, “ make her talk !” 

Leonard opened his large grey eyes so very wide at this modest 
tequest, that Sir Frederic was seized with a violent fit of laughter, in 
the midst of which he stopped short, with a look of dismay. “TI 
say,” he exclaimed, “is that polka over?” 

“Yes,” replied Leonard. 

“ Bless me, I was to have danced with some one—I forgot all 
about it ; where’s my partner? I suppose the next dance will do as 
well,” 

“What was the lady’s name ?” asked Leonard. 

“That I don’t know; she had a pearl net on her head. Oh, 
well, it does not signify. If you happen to see her, make some 
excuse for me,” said Sir Frederic ; and he walked off to the card- 
room. 

Mr. Courtenay, in the meantime, had gone in search of Miss 
Reynolds, who, tired of remaining a mere spectator of the dance, 
had gone into the card-room, and was standing beside Lady Jane 
Lockwood. 
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*“ Are you not dancing, my dear?” asked Lady Jane. 

“No, I don’t think I shall dance to-night,” said Florence languidly, 
drawing a chair towards the table. 

“Well, Miss Reynolds,” said Courtenay approaching her, “how did 
you leave all at Erlsmede ?” 
¢. “ All quite well, and as dull as usual,” returned Florence. 

“T can hardly fancy Mrs. Creswick dull, or the Warrennes either,” 
said Courtenay. 

“IT know nothing about the Warrennes,” said Florence; “except 
that Mr. Leonard is going to be married to a rich old woman in the 
neighbourhood.” 

“J hope not,” said Courtenay with his peculiar ironical smile, 
“because I have a rich young woman in my eye for him.” 

“Mr. Courtenay a match-maker !” said Florence, disdainfully. 

“Yes, sometimes; shall I exert my talents in your behalf? I 
could find you a parti who should be your mach in every sense, Miss 
Reynolds,” said Courtenay, pointedly. 

“Thank you, Mr. Courtenay, when my case becomes very desperate, 
I may apply to you,” said Florence, with animation. 

She felt a good deal flattered by his notice, because she had 
hitherto found it impossible to obtain it. If she could bring Aim to 
her feet, with all his coldness, it would be the greatest triumph she 
had ever achieved. 

“Well, now, shall we dance this next quadrille together?” said 
Courtenay carelessly. 

“With pleasure,” said Miss Reynolds, rising at once; “I believe I 
have never danced with you before, Mr. Courtenay.” 

“Have you not?” replied Courtenay, leading her into the ball- 
room; “which set shall we join—this one? Leonard, are you 
consoling Fanny Palmer for Sir Frederic’s desertion? Come and be 
our v7s-d-vis, will you ?” 

Leonard obeyed his friend; and Courtenay, seeing that Miss 
Reynolds looked rather confused, said to her : 

“You should always contrive to secure a victim for a vis-a-vis, it 
makes the thing more piquant; you see how careful I am of your 
interests.” 

“Oh, Mr. Courtenay,” said Florence, blushing and smiling ; “ you 
grow quite scandalous! besides, you really over-rate my power.” 

Courtenay bestowed upon her a scrutinizing look which she could 
not exactly comprehend: she only felt that he would be a very 
difficult person to subdue. 

“‘ And when do you go back to Erlsmede?” asked Courtenay. 

“Oh, as soon as papa arrives in England,” said Florence; “ we 
are expecting a letter to announce him every mail.” 

“How impatient you must be!” said Courtenay, drily. 

“Oh, yes! Of course papa will have a house in town, he will never 
think of burying himself in the country; and I shall be able to do 
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just as I please then. I flatter myself there will be none of the 
monotony of Erlsmede in my establishment.” 

Courtenay smiled. 

“What makes you smile? Do you suppose papa will not let me 
have my own way in everything ?” ; 

“TI know I would not,” said he very quietly. 

“Why, Mr. Courtenay, you must be an absolute monster ! ” 

“T have no doubt you would think me so,” he replied coolly. 

“T don’t believe a word you say!” exclaimed Florence, prettily. 
“Tam sure you could never refuse anything to a person whom you 
loved.” 

“Ah! I believe you are right there,” replied Courtenay. 

Florence misunderstood him. Her eyes sparkled with gratified 
vanity. 

“See! I knew you were only jesting,” she exclaimed ; “ you are one 
of those tiresome persons who make themselves out worse than they 
really are. Lady Jane is going, I see; I declare I am half sorry—no, 
I will not give you the trouble of looking for my shawl; you think it 
a trouble, don’t you?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Courtenay. 

“T don’t know what to do with you, Mr. Courtenay ; you are quite 
a character, I see. Now, I must trouble you to hold my bouquet for 
a moment, while I tie my hood. Shall we see you at Lady Jane’s on 
Wednesday ?” 

“T really don’t know so long before,” replied Courtenay ; “ perhaps 
I shall look in.” 

“Oh, do come! Miss Lockwood will be there; she is so pretty! 
And as you profess yourself a match-maker, you may bring any one 
that you think would suit her ! ” 

“Well, I must step in to see Miss Lockwood,” replied Courtenay. 
“Take my arm, your carriage is up.” 

Florence drove off half piqued, half pleased. Strange and cold as 
he was, she had attracted him for half the evening. She had done 
more than she ever expected to accomplish ; andif he had a heart, 
hard as it was, it was well worth breaking. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
SYRENS. 


A FEw days after the ball, Leonard was informed that Mr. Thomason 
had supplied his place, and that he was at liberty to withdraw from 
his service. He did not receive this intelligence with all the joy that 
he had once believed it would excite. Although he would not have 
confessed as much to himself, he felt a reluctance to leave the country 
while so much uncertainty attended the fate of Miss Reynolds. He 
had heard from Courtenay that the other suitors, who had retired 
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during the apparent favour of Captain O’Neill, were now beginning to 
return to their allegiance ; and he almost wished that he could put off 
his departure until she should have decided for or against some one 
of them. 

“Thinking of Miss Reynolds, eh?” asked Courtenay, as they were 
going together to make a call on Mrs. Thomason, previous to 
Leonard’s leaving town. 

“I did happen to be thinking of her, or rather of her suitors,” said 
Leonard, boldly. 

“ And what is the result of your meditations ?” 

“T was merely speculating on their chance of success,” replied 
Leonard. 

“Ts that all, Moonshine? Then set your mind at rest; don’t 
trouble yourself to call them out, it would be a mere waste of powder. 
By the time you return to England it is very probable your fair enemy 
will be Mrs. Courtenay.” 

“IT cannot believe you,” replied Leonard; “I am sure you must 
despise Miss Reynolds.” 

“No, I don’t,” replied Mr. Courtenay. “ At least, not so.much as 
you would think. She is a coquette—well, that is a habit she will- 
leave off when she becomes my wife. And, let me tell you, I don’t 
think the worse of her attractions when I see that such a philosopher 
as yourself finds it altogether impossible to forget her.” 

“‘T never denied her attractions,” said Leonard. “I think her a 
syren.” 

“No, stop, my dear Moonshine!” said Mr. Courtenay. ‘ Don’t 
be hard on her vocal powers. A syren! ‘That’s too satirical, when 
you know she cannot sing a single bar in tune! I’m afraid I must 
get her to leave off music when matters are a little more forward.” 

Leonard, finding that his friend was not disposed to be serious, 
dropped the subject, and they went on in silence to Mrs. Thomason’s. 

It was a splendid house. The broad staircase was fragrant with 
flowers, and as they mounted the stairs, they heard the sound of the 
piano, mingled with a full, rich, soprano voice. 

“ Hark!” said Courtenay, “do you know the singer?” 

“It is Mdlle. Mohr,” said Leonard. 

“Right as my glove,” said Courtenay. “We will go in here, and 
so escape the /evée in the drawing-room.” 

The door he opened took them at once into the inner drawing- 
room, the folding doors of which were half-closed ; a bow window at 
the end was quite filled with plants and creepers, in the midst of which 
stood a beautiful statue of Ada, in the character of Ruth gleaning. 
The original of this statue was reclining in the lowest possible easy- 
chair, just opposite to the piano where sat Mdlle. Mohr, in the act of 
concluding one of those delightful German story ballads which are so 
common in their music, She finished with perfect composure, 
and then, rising and putting on her little velvet bonnet which she 
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had laid beside her while she sang, she advanced to receive his 
greeting. 

“Mr. Courtenay is quite welcome to the little moral at the end of 
my ballad, which is all he heard of it,” she said, in reply to his 
thanks. “I do not know if it is necessary to warn him against 
mermaids—” 

“ And syrens,” added Courtenay, looking at Leonard. “But I 
don’t like to see you put on your black cap, because I am afraid it is 
a sign you mean to give us no more singing.” 

“ My black cap,” said the singer, taking off her bonnet and looking 
at it. “It is the very prettiest bonnet in all London, Ask your 
cousin !” 

“T chose it,” said Ada. 

“She said I was to make so many conquests in it,” continued 
Mdlle. Mohr; “and since I have bought it, I have conquered 
nothing, except one mad, strange person, who came to see me—what 
is his name, then, Miss Thomason ?” 

“Sir Frederic Manning,” said Ada. 

“ He wanted me to teach him singing,” pursued the German ; “ and 
all his voice was like this,” and Mdlle. Mohr, with the mazveté and 
readiness of imitation so often seen in foreigners, made some sounds 
like a person choking. ‘There, no more voice than you have,” she 
added, turning to Courtenay. 

“Come, let me hold your bonnet, and go back to the piano,” said 
Courtenay. “If you can say nothing pleasanter than that, you had 
better sing.” 

“Well, ask your cousin to take a second, and we will sing you 
a duet,” said Mdlle. Mohr. 

“No, don’t, Charles,” said Ada. ‘ Mdlle. Mohr was going to sing 
me the ‘Erl-King.’ And I have not sung for an age; my voice is 
out of order.” 

“ And that is the end of the hundreds that have found their way 
into the pockets of those Italian fellows,” said Mr. Courtenay. 
“Upon my word, it’s a shocking waste of money. You had better 
have given it to an hospital.” 

“ Now, don’t moralise, Charles,” said Ada; “take Mdlle. Mohr to 
the piano, and sit down somewhere, out of my way.” 

Mr. Courtenay obeyed his cousin, and Mdlle. Mohr had hardly 
begun the symphony when they heard a voice at the very foot of the 
stairs echoing the porter’s words, “Not at home? Js at home! 
Confound the fellow! can’t he speak plain?” And presently Sir 
Frederic Manning’s name was announced in the outer drawing-room. 

“Hush! Stay,” said Mdlle. Mohr, sliding from the piano, “ there 
is my strange acquaintance. No; don't let him come in, Mr. 
Courtenay ! ” 

“Who is in the other room ?” said Mr. Courtenay to Ada. 

“Only Mrs, Palmer and Mrs. Lee, with mamma,” she replied. 
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“T must take pity on him, then,” said Courtenay, going to the 
folding-doors. 

Mrs. Thomason was standing between “the coming and parting 
guests,” returning the adieux of the matrons, and the salutation of Sir 
Frederic. 

“Why, Charles,” said she, turning round, “I did not know you 
were here. I am in such trouble! Sir Frederic, I hope you will 
excuse—you will find my daughter in the next room. You don’t 
know, Charles, how insolent Gilbert has been this morning. I suppose 
Ada has not said a word to you. Oh, I gave him warning on the 
spot ; but I wanted to consult you about getting another butler.” 

Sir Frederic darted through the folding-doors at the beginning of 
this exordium. He bowed to Ada, shook hands with Leonard, and 
then turned to Mdlle. Mohr, who was putting on her bonnet for the 
second time at the glass over the chimney-piece. 

“ What! you here?” he said, advancing to her. 

Leonard could not but admire the total change in her manner, all 
her familiar ease seemed to vanish. She bowed in silence, finished 
tying the strings, and smoothing the dark bands of her hair with her 
finger, and then took the corner of the couch next to Ada. 

“ But the ‘ Erl-King’?” said Ada, smiling. 

“You were going to sing!” exclaimed Sir Frederic, starting up ; 
' “begin at once, I entreat you!” 

“Pray don’t disappoint us,” said Leonard. 

“ Now you are all of you teasing Mdlle. Mohr to death,” said Mrs. 
Thomason, coming in with Mr. Courtenay ; “I beg, mademoiselle, 
that you won’t attend to them.” 

“This is a promise,” said the German, drawing off her gloves. 

Sir Frederic took the gloves from her, and held them while she 
sang. 

“It’s too affecting,” said Mrs. Thomason, wiping her eyes. 

“Mamma always cries at the ‘ Erl-King,’ you know,” said Ada. 

“Yes ; even when you sing it,” said Mrs. Thomason; “ though of 
course it’s not to be compared with Mdlle. Mohr.” 

“What! you sing, then ?” said Sir Frederic, crossing to Ada. 

“Yes ; I sing,” replied Miss Thomason, calmly. 

“Ten thousand thanks,” said Sir Frederic, giving the gloves back 
to Mdlle. Mohr. 

She bowed and turned to Mr. Courtenay. 

“Will you have the goodness to ring for my brougham?” she 
‘said. 
“Tt is at the door; but you are not going?” exclaimed Sir 
Frederic. 

The German bowed, and went up to Mrs. Thomason, to take 
leave. 

“Miss Thomason, intercede for us; another ballad,” said Sir 
Frederic. 
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“ Well, good morning,” said the German to Ada, taking both‘her hands. 

“T shall see you to-night at Mrs. Anstruther’s,” said Ada. 

“Ves, for half-an-hour. Sans adieu /” 

And Mdlle. Mohr gave her hand to Mr. Courtenay, who led her 
downstairs. 

Sir Frederic, instead of attempting to follow, stood wrapt in com- 
plation before the statue of Ada. 

“ And so you set off next week, Mr. Warrenne?” said Ada. “I 
am disposed to envy you.” 

“But you have been abroad ?” said Leonard. 

“Ves, as far as Naples; but you mean to extend your tour to 
Greece, do you not?” 

“Ves; and I have some thoughts of going on to Egypt,” said 
Leonard. 

“But, Mr. Warrenne,. oblige me in one thing; don’t, please, 
publish your tour,” said Ada; “it adds so much to one’s duties, 
having to go through a great deal of that kind of reading.” 

“TI can safely promise you that, Miss Thomason,” said Leonard. 
“T have no turn for authorship.” 

“T don’t feel quite sure of you,” said Ada ; ‘“ the Pyramids are very 
apt to set people off. Do you remember, Charles, all those pictures 
of Napoleon’s career in the Palais Royal ?” 

“Vile things they were, too,” said Mr. Courtenay ; “I suppose the 
Pyramids put you in mind of his Egyptian campaign ?” 

“Exactly. If you go to Paris, Mr. Warrenne, don’t forget to see 
the statue of the Duc d’Orleans at Versailles ; it is worth the journey.” 

“ And the statue of Valléda, in the gardens of the Luxembourg, 
which I like still better,” said Courtenay. 

“Do you like the Jeanne d’Arc?” said Leonard. 

“Tt is extremely pretty,” said Ada, ; “and I never saw a good cast 
of it; there’s so much more detail in the original, and the hands are 
very fine.” 

“T thought that, being a royal production, it had perhaps been 
over-praised,” said Leonard. 

“And so it has,” replied Courtenay; “there are none of those 
wonderful emotions that people affect to trace in her face. She is a 
handsome, diffident girl, in a very effective costume; and a good 
copy of her would look very well, Ada, in the recess at the end of 
your dining-room.” 

“Yes, if we could get a good copy,” said Ada. 

“ A very beautiful thing, on my word,” said Sir Frederic, who had 
been prowling round and about the statue of Ruth all this time. 

“Tt is by an English artist in Rome,” said Ada. 

“Why, it is yourself !” exclaimed Sir Frederic. 

“ Didn’t you find that out before?” said Courtenay. 

“No; but it’s a capital idea, being taken in character; whose 
thought was it?” 
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“Mine,” said Courtenay; “I always thought a woman with a wet 
towel thrown over her shoulder a ridiculous subject for the chisel ; but 
here the drapery and the attitude are both called for by the subject.” 

“A wet towel,” said Ada, laughing; “that is so like Charles ; 
because, you know, Mr. Warrenne, that sculptors damp the cloth 
with which they cast their draperies.” 

“Oh, Courtenay, I’ll tell you a piece of news, if you haven’t seen 
the papers this morning,” said Sir Frederic. 

“Well, out with it,” returned Mr. Courtenay. 

“Old Reynolds has just landed, and has brought with him a wife 
and two children.” 

“You don’t say so! Two children?” 

“ Married a widow, with two children, just before he left India. 
An agreeable surprise to the fair Florence,” said Sir Frederic. 

“Do her all the good in the world,” returned Courtenay. 

“Well, then, I am quite ashamed of Mr. Reynolds, and I think he 
has been doing a very unjust thing,” said Mrs. Thomason, who had 
hitherto been sighing over her knitting in a manner peculiar to herself, 
without seeming to listen to the conversation. ‘Second marriages are 
all very well where there are no children—people have a right to please - 
themselves; but here’s a young woman, brought up with the full 
expectation of keeping her father’s house, and I say it is a cruel thing 
to set a stepmother over her. You may say what you like, Charles, 
but it is a piece of injustice. It is just as if Mr. Thomason were to 
marry again, and bring home some woman to tyrannize over poor 
Ada !” 

And Mrs. Thomason’s large, white hand, flashing with rubies and 
diamonds, after a good deal of scuffling in her apron pockets, carried 
her embroidered handkerchief to her eyes. 

“ There’s rather a substantial obstacle to such a piece of cruelty on 
my uncle’s part,” said Courtenay, glancing his keen eye on the well- 
filled arm-chair which contained Mrs. Thomason; “and I trust that 
poor Miss Reynolds will do what I should recommend to poor Ada 
in a similar case—look out for a home of her own!” 

“She has been doing that too much, and too often, already,” said 
Mrs. Thomason. “I never encouraged much intimacy between her 
and Ada. I wish my daughter to be civil to everybody ; but we must 
make distinctions. Miss Reynolds is talked of everywhere; a 
shocking thing for a young woman to be talked about! I believe, 
my dear Ada, you were a witness to the shameful way she flirted with 
Lord Thomas Mortimer, at the last Academy Ball—(a very handsome 
young man, but the worst character in London). Lord Thomas 
would not speak to her the other evening at Lady Jane Lockwood's 
—he had been intimate with poor Captain O’Neill ! ” 

“ Birds of a feather—” said Sir Frederic. 

Mrs. Thomason, having unburdened her mind, relapsed into her 
knitting and sighing. 
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“Not but what I always thought Thomas Mortimer a very good 
fellow,” added Sir Frederic. c 
“Does not a ‘good fellow’ always mean a ‘bad man’?” asked 
Ada. ° 

“ Always!” replied Courtenay. 

_— Now, faith, Miss Thomason, that’s too severe,” said Sir Frederic ; 
“but I must be off. I’m going to see after a bouquet for Mdlle. Mohr. 
She plays in the Somnamdula to-night—on my word, it’s an exquisite 
thing, that statue!” 

And Sir Frederic, after going round the statue once more, made a 
hasty bow all round, and hurried out of the room. 

“That’s the most singular fellow I ever met with,” said Courtenay. 

“He seems to have been very active in that shipwreck off the 
Sussex coast,” said Ada. 

“Oh yes ; he happened to be at Hastings for a day or two, and he 
thought it the best fun in the world, going out to the wreck and 
bringing off the passengers,” said Courtenay. 

“ He risked his own life, at any rate,” said Ada. 

“That he does every day,” said Leonard. ‘It was only the other 
day, that, coming home rather tipsy, he drove down the side of a 
chalk-pit—he said he thought it would be a shorter way home. His 
horses were killed on the spot ; his carriage broken to pieces, and he 
really escaped with very little injury! He was under my father’s 
care for a few days, and then started off to commit some new follies.” 

“What a curious person!” said Ada, earnestly. 

“ Ah! women always like that sort of thing,” said Courtenay ; “ any 
kind of notoriety, no matter what !” 

“T don’t like it,” said Ada; “but one can’t help wondering what 
will be the end of such a person.” 

“He ought to have broken his neck long ago,” said Courtenay. 

“ He is very much liked on his estate ; he is very charitable—often 
when he has nothing to give,” observed Leonard. 

“Come, Moonshine,—you can’t mend that,” said Courtenay, rising. 
“Take leave of the ladies, and pray include in your tour a treatise on 
the new method of being charitable at a small expense.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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OF GIVING. 


t* has been said that you can judge a man’s character by what he 

finds laughable ; but, in our idea, a still better test of character 
is a man’s style of giving. If the gift does not in itself reflect the 
giver, as Emerson said it should, then certainly the manner of giving 
does so, and is easily read. There is the open, frank, generous style ; 
there is the mock depreciating style—(“ just a trifle, you know, not 
worthy of the occasion or of the recipient, but enough to mark the 
feelings of the giver!” ); there is the bumptious, effusive, self-satisfied 
style ; there is the subdued and retiring style; there is the vulgar, 
purse-proud, patronising style ; and one or two more. It was 
evidently of the very highest style of giver that Southey was thinking 
when he wrote :— 


“ Moments there are in life—alas, how few !— 
When, casting cold prudential doubts aside, 
We take a generous impulse for our guide, 
And, following promptly what the heart thinks best, 
Commit to Providence the rest ; 
Sure that no after-reckoning will arise 
Of shame or sorrow, for the heart is wise. 
And happy they who thus in faith obey 
Their better nature; err sometimes they may, 
And some sad thoughts lie heavy in the breast, 
Such as by hope deceived are left behind ; 
But like a shadow these will pass away 
From the pure sunshine of the peaceful mind.” 


Quarles of the ‘Emblems’ has some very wise and apt passages on 
this subject which we must present here :— 

“ Be careful to whom thou givest and how: he that gives him that 
deserves not, loses his gift, and betrays the giver. He that confers 
his gift upon a worthy receiver, makes many debtors, and by giving, 
receives. He that gives for his own ends, makes his gift a bribe, and 
the receiver a prisoner. He that: gives often, teaches requittance 
to the receiver, and discovers a crafty confidence in the giver. Take 
heed rather what thou receivest, than what thou givest. What thou 
givest leaves thee ; what thou takest sticks by thee. He that presents 
a gift buys the receiver ; he that takes a gift sells his liberty.” 

Shakespeare has many characteristic utterances on this subject— 
one in ‘Hamlet’ which most readers will remember; but the 
following, from ‘Twelfth Night,’ almost exhausts one side of the 
subject :— These wise men that give fools money get themselves a 
good report—after fifteen years’ purchase ;” which suffices to show in 
what direction some of Shakespeare’s social experiences had lain. 
Bacon has the following in his Essays on the shrewd behaviour of 
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Queen Elizabeth in these matters, which was altogether characteristic 
of her :— 

“ Queen Elizabeth was dilatory enough in suits, of her own nature ; 
and the Lord Treasurer Burleigh, to feed her humour, would say to 
her: ‘Madam, you do well to let suitors stay; for I shall tell you, 
Bis dat, qui cito dat. If you want them speedily, they will come 
again the sooner.’ ” 

Sir Henry Taylor has this wise reflection on the conduct of two 
classes of givers :— 

“He who only gives what he would as readily throw away, gives 
without generosity, for the essence of generosity is self-sacrifice. 
Waste, on the contrary, comes always by indulgence, and the weak- 
ness and softness in which it begins will not prevent the hard- 
heartedness to which all selfishness tends at last.” 

There are very few men who have not at one time or another been 
exposed to the importunities of those who have fallen in the world, 
and who subsist upon small doles or gifts from old friends and 
acquaintances, They are for the most part hopeless persons, whom 
no such gifts can veally help, and their pertinacity in asking is only 
equalled by their shamelessness. The present writer has had his 
share of this kind of persecution, and has even had his position made 
very difficult by his unwillingness to treat such men rudely. But it 
was forced upon him in the end, and he has invariably felt that it 
would have been much better had he done it at the first. Not that 
he could ever subscribe to Baron Rothschild’s dictum: ‘“ Have 
nothing to do with unfortunate people ;” for he will admit that some 
of his most pleasant hours have been spent in the society of men who 
did not succeed in the world’s view of success, but who maintained a 
tender sensibility and a rare independence, and achieved a consider- 
able intellectual culture. 

But these men belong to another type than that type we would 
here warn our readers against. They are the men who form a love of 
drink and of idle company, and go to the bad. Beware of them. 
When they begin to ask if you have a loose half-crown or a shilling 
to give them, it is time to be chary. Not a bad plan is to give 
them the oan of, perhaps, double what they have asked, innocently 
but firmly intimating that you will expect to be repaid the next 
time you meet; and ten to one you will never see them again, 
or if you do, they will try to avoid you. Freedom from their impor- 
tunities is, in our idea, cheaply purchased at such a price. And you 
need not be afraid to put the matter on such a basis; for if any 
remnants of honour are left, the man will be anxious to repay ; if not 
is he not well got rid of ? 

A. H. Japp, LL.D. 
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XANTHI. 
A LEGEND OF THE ISLES OF GREECE. 
By F. M. F. SKENE. 


MONG those beautiful “ Isles of Greece” which stud the bosom 

of the blue Egean, like jewels sparkling in the perpetual sun- 
shine, there is one that has a special attraction for the people of that 
lovely land. Not because of its picturesque heights crowned with 
the wild olive and myrtle, and its groves of lemon and orange, whose 
fragrance is wafted far out to sea, but in consequence of the peculiar 
virtue said to be possessed by its ancient Byzantine Church. This is 
a large, many-domed building, its narrow windows admitting very little 
light into its vast and dim interior, and for some occult reason it is 
believed that within its sanctuary alone can persons possessed of a 
devil be released from their terrible enemy. | 

This explanation was given to an astute Englishman, lately visiting 
the island, by an old priest who was standing on the outer steps, clad 
in the sombre robes and black crape veil which the Eastern Church 
maintains to be the unchanged garb worn by the Apostles themselves, 
The British traveller received the information with an unmistakable 
sneer. 

“Do you mean that you Greeks believe in demoniacal possession ?” 
he said. 

The priest looked fixedly at him as he answered calmly : 

“Has the English Kurios ever read the Evangelio ? ” 

“Of course I have! I know that the Gospel speaks of fiends 
being cast out of human beings ; but that is nearly nineteen hundred 
years ago—there is nothing of the kind now.” 

“Indeed! Do you imagine that the devils are all dead since then, 
or that they are asleep? Two days ago I could have shown you a 
man chained to that pillar before the holy doors”—he pointed to the 
interior of the church—‘ who was being tormented by a yelling 
blaspheming demon that had taken possession of his miserable body. 
It was cast out of him by the sacred rites, and now, clothed and in 
his right mind, the Christianos thanks God.” 

“A poor lunatic, I suppose,” said the Briton contemptuously. 

“Have a care English Kurios,” said the priest solemnly. ‘“ You 
may learn to your cost that if it is possible for us to entertain an angel 
unawares, it is yet more easy to have the companionship of a demon 
and know it not. Do you still doubt? Go”—he stretched out his 
hand towards the white, sunlit town that lay beneath them—:“go 
there and learn the story of Xanthi, the daughter of Demetrius, and 
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you will doubt no more. Go! It is written in the island records, 
and yet more indelibly in the hearts of the people, who have been 
taught by it that the devils are neither dead nor sleeping.” 

The old priest’s manner was strangely impressive, though he spoke 
in the imperfect Italian interspersed with Greek words, which was his 
only means of communication with the foreigner ; and the Englishman 
felt constrained to obey. He went down to the town, and there 
quickly learnt, in all its details, a weird, extraordinary legend, which 
seems worthy of a further record here. 

* * * * * 

The dawn of a summer day in Greece. What a vision of loveliness 
do these words recall to any who have been privileged to witness such 
a sight in that fair Morning Land! The pure pale stars are lingering 
still within the deep blue cloudless vault, but it merges into clearer, softer 
hues towards the horizon as if the East were unfolding gates of pearl, 
and then a blush of loveliest roseate hue steals over all the wide 
expanse with exquisite reflections on the mountain heights below: a 
faint sighing breath rises from the tranquil sea, drawing out the 
aromatic scent of the wild thyme and the delicate fragrance of the 
oleander rose, gently swaying the tall slender palm trees and the white 
myrtle blossoms that have caught the growing light, and shine like 
snowflakes among the dark green leaves; then suddenly, swift and 
imperious, the sun seems to bound up from beneath the horizon line, 
and in a moment the flood of golden glory has swept over sky and 
earth and sea, the birds have burst into song with rapturous greeting 
—and it is day—the glowing Eastern day once more. 

The sunrise had been perfect in its beauty, but where was there 
ever a lovely scene on earth into which no sight or sound of human 
pain could enter? It was so here—the pain and anguish of a most 
passionate despair. 

A young man lay dying on the open-air terrace of a house that 
stood in a lonely spot on the mountain side of the island, and by his 
side, in an uncontrolled agony of grief, was the beautiful young girl 
who was to have become his bride at the altar but a few days later. 

Xanthi was the only child of a saintly old man, who had given 
himself wholly to religion when the sudden death of the young wife 
he adored had taken from him the desire of his eyes at a stroke. He 
built himself this calm retreat among the mountain woods, and left it 
only to go down day by day to the ancient church, for the solemn rite 
always celebrated there at sunrise. His daughter, educated at Athens, 
had come back to him a few months previously, and he had been 
thankful to find that she was betrothed to the noble high-principled 
son of a wealthy Athenian, for he dreaded that her passionate, impul- 
sive temperament should render her difficult of control, and he knew 
that Spiridion was one who would guide her safely through the 
troublesome paths of life. Only one fear still rankled in the old 
man’s heart for his child. He saw that her love for her betrothed 
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amounted to absolute idolatry, and so absorbed her whole being that 
no power was left in her for that higher, purer Love which is the 
sunshine of eternity. 

Well might he tremble for her that morning, when he left her to go 
and pray before the Shrine, that the dread calamity impending over her 
might yet be averted. She kneels by that couch, an image of the 
cruel helplessness with which the living must ever look upon the face 
of death. She has the refined, classic features of the high-born Greek, 
and her dark eyes glow with all the fire of her Southern nature. The 
rich masses of her flowing hair fall round her like a veil as she turns 
again and again, with wild words of endearment, to him who responds 
no more to her caresses. 

Only the day before, in the full vigour of his splendid manhood, he 
had chased the antelope upon the hills with foot as fleet, and seemed 
in his strength and brilliant beauty as if no peril could ever touch 
him. Yet there he lies, white and motionless as a marble statue, the 
finely-moulded limbs rigid and powerless ; a sunstroke had suddenly 
felled him to the earth as if some giant hand had dealt him a 
fatal blow. His servants had borne him back to Xanthi’s care, and 
laid him down where the soft night air could play on his pallid 
countenance; but no human aid could avail to restore the life 
quenched by the deadly sun-shaft. He had never moved or spoken ; 
only breathing faintly through the hours of darkness ; and when the 
dawn broke over his beautiful still face, it was plain that the slow 
sighing breath was but fanning the wings of the departing spirit. 
Then a full conviction of the awful desolation about to fall on her 
stabbed like a keen knife Xanthi’s passionate heart. 

“No, Spiridion—my Spiridion! you shall not go! You shall not 
leave me, light of my life. Oh, heaven, save him!” and, in a perfect 
frenzy of prayer, she flung herself upon the ground, and shrieked out 
her wild unbridled demands to the Almighty Creator to give her back 
the idol of her heart from the very jaws of death. In vain! her 
father, just returned from his orisons, lifts her from the earth and bids 
her bow to the will of the Most High. ‘“ Spiridion is dead !” 

Dead! She tears herself out of her father’s restraining arms 
and dashes herself down where she can look into that beloved 
face. Yes, the; unmistakable stamp of death is there; the pale 
lips wear that strange and meaning smile, which seems ever to 
tell of some wondrous revelation that dawns on the released spirit ; 
her frantic kisses only meet with the chill as of senseless marble. He 
is surely gone ; her idol is torn from her. Then Xanthi flings up her 
arms with a wild defiant cry, and appals her father by the terrible 
words she utters in her mad rebellion. 

“He died while I prayed for him in my mortal anguish. God has 
denied me the one life I asked out of all His millions! Then with 
Him I plead no more ; but if there be a Power in the very depths of 
hell itself, that can give me back the treasure of my heart, on him I 
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call, be the cost what it may. Master of evil, restore—restore to 
me the life God ravished from my supplication !” 

Her father made the sign of the Cross in horror, adjuring her to 
cease from such words of blasphemy, but she seemed not to hear 
him ; falling forward, with her head on the breast of her dead lover, 
she lay moaning in her cruel pain; hopeless, in actual fact, that any 
Power, good or evil, could ever reanimate that senseless form. 

The old man hurried away to his oratory, that before the Icon 
of his Redeemer he might seek to win pardon for his erring child. 
Xanthi remained alone, conscious only of the intolerable sense of loss 
and desolation that weighed upon her breaking heart. 

Suddenly she started violently—was it possible that she felt a faint 
heaving of the breast on which her head was laid? She sprang to her 
feet and bent over the death-like face, trembling in almost an agony 
of reawakening hope; was it possible that a soft sigh was passing from 
those cold lips, that the white eyelids were quivering as if about to be 
uplifted and let the light of her life look out on her once more? 

Breathless, her heart beating to suffocation, she stood motionless, 
scanning that beloved face. Incredible as it seemed, there surely 
were the tokens of rekindling life ; a warm flush was stealing over it; 
a moment more and the eyes that had seemed for ever closed opened 
wide and turned their gaze on her. Theylwere indeed her Spiridion’s 
beautiful eyes ; but even in that first instant of bewildering, unutter- 
able joy, something there was in their expression which seemed to 
strike a chill to her heart ; it seemed as if they were fastened on her 
with malignant triumph. 

But she had no time to let the thought take root within her, for, to 
her complete amazement, Spiridion sprang from his couch, apparently 
as strong and vigorous as if no fatal malady had sapped his springs of 
life, and in the rapture of his passionate embrace, as he caught her 
almost fiercely in his arms, she forgot all but that her idol was restored 
to her longing heart. 

It mattered nothing to her by what miracle he lived again. When 
she grew calm with the certainty that he had really been snatched 
from death to be her own once more, she would have questioned him 
as to the sensations which had called him back to life ; he stopped her 
with a strange anger, which almost terrified her; she was never to 
allude to that hateful subject again, he said; the night of misery she 
had passed was to be forgotten ; he was hers and she was hisyand 
they were to enjoy life together, without,a shadow or a scruple. She 
spoke of her father, and said they must go to tell him of this wondrous 
restoration ; but Spiridion thundered out a vehement “No! Let the 
canting old hypocrite alone,” he said, and she thought to herself that 
surely it must be the trace of lingering illness which made him so 
unlike her own Spiridion; but she looked up into the well-known 
beautiful face, and the potent love that bound her to him made her 
careless of all, save that he lived, and they would part no more. 
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She agreed with joyful rapture when he bade her come out with him 
to ramble in the woods, and they turned towards the steps which led 
from the terrace to the garden. 

But there a very strange event occurred. 

Her father had just come from the inner rooms, and started in over- 
whelming amazement at sight of Spiridion standing in’ full vigour 
of life with his arm round Xanthi; but before he could express his 
astonishment, the attention of all three was attracted by Spiridion’s 
dog, which had been lying at the foot of the steps. It was a mag- 
nificent wolf-hound of the breed noted for unswerving faithfulness to 
man, and it had been absolutely devoted to its master, following him 
wherever he went, and cringing at his feet for a caress from the hand 
it loved so well. All through the night it had lain where it could see 
the couch whereon its master lay, refusing to move or to taste food, 
as if conscious of his fatal illness. It raised its head when Spiridion 
began to descend the steps, then suddenly started up, trembling 
convulsively as if struck by a paroxysm of furious terror. For a 
moment it glared at the young man with an extraordinary expression 
of hatred and horror, and then bounding forward it sprang at his 
throat, and would have strangled him, had not Spiridion seemed’ 
endowed with miraculous strength, for he simply caught the huge 
animal by the neck, and swung it in the air before he flung it 
from the terrace into the garden below, where it lay stunned and 
motionless. 

Xanthi had been amazed and terrified, but Spiridion soothed her 
with a light laugh, saying that the dog had no doubt been driven wild 
by hunger; and then, taking her hand in a firm grasp, he drew her 
away from the terrace without so much as a word of greeting to her 
father. 

The old man watched them till they disappeared into the wood, 
heart-sick with an inexplicable terror. Spiridion’s marvellous restora- 
tion to life might have been explained by the supposition that he had 
been only in a trance which simulated death; but a dread instinct 
seemed to warn him that some dark mystery lay behind that strange 
event, and the singular action of the dog had for him a terrible 
significance. . 

He remembered, shuddering, his daughter’s impious prayer to the 
Powers of Evil. Could it be that they had indeed responded to it ? 
how or by what means he could not tell; only a horror and fear of 
his child’s restored lover took possession of him, which drove him 
back to his oratory, there to fall prostrate before the sacred Icon, and 
seek some grace of inspiration to teach him how to deal with this dire 
mystery. 

That day passed for Xanthi in an intoxication of delight at her 
restored happiness. Her intense, impassioned love for Spiridion 
could hardly have been deepened even by the terrible anguish she 
had suffered when she believed that he was for ever lost to her in 
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death ; but it had caused her to cling to her recovered treasure with a 
frantic unreasoning determination, that nothing in heaven or on earth 
should ever part them more. 

Spiridion fanned the flames of her devouring passion by the 
burning words of love he poured into her ears. He told her with 
almost stern vehemence that he would no longer consent to wait even 
the ten days which were to have elapsed before their bridal, in order 
that it might take place on one of the high festivals of the Church. 
They must be wed the very next morning, and he would bear her 
away over the summer seas for a pleasure voyage, where they could 
be alone and all in all to each other. It was a prospect of radiant 
joy to Xanthi, and she agreed readily, only hoping that her indulgent 
father, who had always been willing to grant her every wish, would 
not oppose her in this supreme desire. 

They sauntered home together when the sun, that had risen on 
Xanthi’s brief despair, was setting in that which was in truth her most 
golden hour of life. 

Spiridion had left her only for a little time that day, when he said 
he had some orders to give to the crew of his yacht which lay in a 
little bay not far from the house, waiting to bear them away when 
their bridal should have been accomplished ; and as they reached the 
terrace he flung himself down on the couch where he had so lately 
seemed to die, and Xanthi knelt fondly by his side. 

Presently a slow solemn step was heard, and her father came out 
upon the terrace and approached them with so grave and portentous 
an aspect that Xanthi quailed at the sight. His pure and noble 
countenance was darkened by a strange severity. He held upraised 
in his hands the silver Icon of the Redeemer—the most sacred 
object he possessed. Not uttering a word he drew near to Spiridion 
and made the sign of the Cross over him with the Holy Image. 

Instantly the young man uttered a perfect yell of agony, as if 
scorched and burned by an ardent flame. He dashed himself off the 
couch with such violence that Xanthi was flung on the ground, and 
by an almost incredible leap bounded over the balustrade of the 
terrace, where his steps could be heard flying along the garden paths 
beneath. 

In an instant Xanthi had rushed down the steps and followed him, 
fearing he had been taken ill. She found him standing at a little 
distance under an olive tree, and he met her with a smile and soft 
words of endearment. A sudden spasm of pain had caught him, he 
said, and made him act so strangely ; but it was past. He was well 
and would soon return to the house; but she must go back at once 
and compel that old man, her father, to retire for the night so that he 
might not have to see him again. 

“He sickens me with his senseless incantations,” said Spiridion 
fiercely. “I have long since cast off his old-world faith, and so must 
you, Xanthi,” 
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“Spiridion! You have cast off the faith, who were always the 
most devout among the worshippers at our church. You cannot 
mean it!” 

“Ido! Iabhor that faith! I only pretended that I believed it 
to please you and your senseless old father ; but I will have no more 
of such folly, nor shall you. You are mine now, heart and soul ”— 
and his eyes glared upon her with a strange menace ; then seeing that 
she looked almost terrified, he soothed her with a fond embrace, and 
she murmured, “ Yes, Spiridion, I am yours for ever.” 

“Mine for ever,” he echoed. ‘But go, Xanthi. Rid me of the 
sight of that superstitious old man, then I will come back and we 
shall have a joyous evening together.” 

Xanthi left him reluctantly ; but his word was law to her, and she 
felt an unwonted repulsion towards her father because he had shown 
no sign of joy on Spiridion’s return to life. She found him seated 
upon the terrace still holding the sacred Icon in his hands. He 
called her to him in a voice of the utmost tenderness, and drew her 
down on the couch by his side. 

“ Xanthi, my only child, my only tie on earth, you believe that I 
love you—fondly, devotedly, you alone, indeed, in all this lower 
world.” 

“Yes, father,” she answered, melting at the deep emotion in his 
words. “I know that you have always loved me better perhaps than 
I deserve.” 

“Then, my child, you will not doubt that it is with keenest suffer- 
ing I feel compelled to give you pain—to strike a final blow at that 
which you believe to be your highest happiness.” 

“Father, what’ do you mean ?” she exclaimed alarmed. “ Spiridion 
is restored to me, and nothing can touch my happiness while I have 
him.” 

“ There is your cruel trial, my child,” he answered solemnly. ‘ From 
Spiridion you must part at once and for ever.” 

She sprang to her feet with flashing eyes and hands clenched. 

“Part from my lover! from him who is the very life of my life! 
Are you mad, father, to speak such senseless words to me ?” 

The old man caught her by the: wrist and forced her to meet his 
stern eyes. 

“Xanthi, that man is evil—evil to the core. I know not whether 
your impious prayer to hold him back from death, drew down the 
curse of heaven upon him, but this I know, there is fiendish wicked- 
ness in his looks—in his actions. You yourself saw how he fled 
shrieking from the holy Sign; I saw him when he left your side this 
afternoon go stealthily to the spot where his poor faithful dog was lying, 
and stab him to death with a malignant cruelty of which I spare you 
the horrible details ; he uttered shocking words as he left it mangled on 
the ground, which showed that he had revenged himself on the noble 
animal because its instinct had detected in him the enemy of its 
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Creator. Some awful change has passed over him since I gave my 
consent to your marriage, and now I tell you I withdraw it utterly.” 

“Then I shall marry him without it,” she exclaimed passionately. 
‘What care I for your accusations against him? he is more to me 
than all the world—my life, my all ; and to-morrow the priest shall 
bind us together to be parted never more.” 

“Xanthi, he has already changed you indeed, since you can thus 
rebel against me! but I will save you from him ; that man shall not 
again set his foot within my doors, and you shall never be his wife.” 

“Who shall prevent me?” she answered with fiery scorn. ‘“ Not 
you, father, for I will leave you and follow him to the world’s end. 
No one on earth shall keep me from him.” 

“Shall not Christ ?” exclaimed the old man, as he rose with solemn 
dignity from his seat and held up the sacred Icon of the Redeemer 
before her eyes. “If you defy me and all on earth, at least you dare 
not defy your Lord.” 

“Yes,” she said frantically, spreading out her hands between the 
holy Image and herself, “even Him, if He stands between me and 
my beloved. I go to him, and I will never leave him, do what you 
will !” 

And with one bound she cleared the space that lay between her 
and the terrace steps, and flying down to the garden below she would 
have rushed away to seek her lover. But she had not far to go. 
Spiridion was standing under the terrace-wall, where he could hear all 
that her father had said, and but for the shadows of the falling night 
which veiled his face, she must have seen the expression of fiendish 
malignity which distorted his beautiful features. He seized her hand in 
a grasp of iron. 

“JT have heard all,” he said; “now, Xanthi, you are mine wholly 
and for ever—you return to that house no more. Come, let us fly 
before that wicked old man tries to take you from me.” And hand 
in hand they fled through the woods, and never relaxed their breathless 
flight till they reached the seashore. 

“There is my yacht,” exclaimed Spiridion triumphantly, as he 
signalled to his crew to bring a boat that they might go on board. 
“We shall soon be on her deck, and then away over the seas I will 
bear my prize to a glorious life of joy and freedom.” 

He gave a strange sinister laugh as he spoke; but Xanthi, clinging 
to his arm, exclaimed in broken accents, “ Spiridion, I long to go with 
you—lI love you above all the world; but my honour still is dear to 
me—lI am not yet your wife.” 

“Fear nothing,” he cried exultingly, “you shall bear my name 
to-morrow. I will have our wedding-rites celebrated a few hours 
hence. It will be a grand ceremonial ! ” 

And again his mocking laugh rang over the waters, but Xanthi 
trusted him, and was content. He lifted her into the boat as it 
touched the shore, and they quickly reached the yacht. It was 
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crowded with dark figures who appeared to Xanthi unlike the crew 
she had formerly seen; but she was with Spiridion and she asked 
nothing more. 

~-The yacht seemed to fly over the waters, though the night was calm, 
as if some strange blast impelled it, and long before the dawn they 
had anchored close to the lonely shore of an island that was very 
scantily peopled. 

Here Spiridion landed with Xanthi, telling her that their marriage 
would take place at once, and be none the less binding because it was 
celebrated in the open air. He did not choose to enter a church, he 
said, but there was the priest ready to perform the ceremony; and 
he pointed with a strange smile to a dark figure standing behind a 
heap of stones that had been piled together to simulate an altar. 

As Xanthi stood before this man, who wore what seemed to be the 
usual ecclesiastical robes, she noticed that his face was completely hid 
by the black crape veil which was drawn across it, and that the Cross 
was absent from the various parts of the vestments on which it ought 
to have appeared. Some of the crew stood round as witnesses, and 
as her eyes glanced from one to the other, she was almost appalled at 
the malignant looks they cast upon her by the light of the flaming 
torches they held. It was, however, the manner and actions of the 
veiled priest which filled Xanthi with mysterious terror so soon as the 
rite began. He muttered strange words, he performed unwonted 
ceremonies which she could not understand; the incense he used, 
instead of sending forth its well-known fragrance, emitted a pungent 
odour which confused her senses. When the sign of the Cross should 
have been made, the rapid movement of his hands appeared to invert 
it in some sinister manner which caused her to shudder with sudden 
horror ; the book he held out to her had no resemblance to the Holy 
Gospels she should have kissed ; and when he placed the ring on her 
finger, it cut her hand so that it was stained with blood. 

The whole ghastly ceremony affected her so painfully that she fell 
almost fainting in her lover’s arms when it was over. But he speedily 
bore her back to the vessel, and spoke to her passionate words of love, 
which soon dispelled all darker thoughts in the one glad certainty 
that she was his for ever. The priest had disappeared, and they set 
sail upon a voyage which was destined to prove a terrible revelation 
to Xanthi. 

Very soon it became evident to her that her Spiridion was simply 
the captain of a pirate crew of robbers and murderers. Day by day 
she was compelled to witness deeds of cruelty and wickedness which 
filled her with horror and dismay; while Spiridion used unceasing 
efforts to corrupt her whole mind and spirit, to destroy her faith and 
harden her to the sight of atrocities against which she would once 


‘have revolted. Soon she became possessed of an indescribable terror 


of himself, for he had acquired a terrible power over her, since that 
strange rite by the seashore, against which she struggled vainly. She 
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trembled at his slightest word; even an angry look from him flung 
her into a convulsion of fear. She knew not what she dreaded, but 
she felt that she could not resist him, even if he drove her to the 
commission of deadly crimes. Yet her intense love for him still 
reigned supreme in her woman’s heart. It held her bound'to him 
indeed at the cost of all that remained to her of holiness and innocence, 
when he told her, with mocking laughter, after a time, that it had been 
no true priest, but one of his own vile crew who had united them by 
an awful parody of the marriage rites. His conquest was indeed 
complete when she clung to him even in dishonour ; and he prepared 
then the last blow by which he hoped to precipitate her into a very 
gulf of perdition. 

One night, when Xanthi lay sleeping, Spiridion set fire to the 
vessel, seeming to call up flames that enveloped it with marvellous 
rapidity. She woke up, shrieking with terror, and he quickly caught 
her in his arms, and said they must swim for their lives, He plunged 
with her into the sea, and she became unconscious as the waters 
closed over her head. 

When she again opened her eyes, she was lying on the shore of her 
own island home. She instantly recognised it, and looked up be- 
wildered to Spiridion, who was standing by her side. Then rapidly 
he told her, that this was the nearest land to which he could bring her, 
when the flaming ship sunk in the sea; and that it was fortunate 
for them it was so, as all that he possessed in the world had gone 
down with that vessel, and now gold must be got for him by Xanthi’s 
own hand. 

“There is your father’s house,” he said, fixing his eyes upon her 
with the terrible look of power which gave him so absolute a mastery 
over her; ‘“‘and you know that he keeps money in a purse which lies 
under his pillow. That gold I must have, and your hand must take 
it from beneath the old man’s head.” 

“What—you would have me rob my father?” she exclaimed, in 
horror. 

“Yes, rob him—and more,” he muttered, with his fiendish laugh. 

“Qh, Spiridion, it is too much! I am still his child—his own 
child. I cannot—I cannot!” 

“You can do whatever I will,” he answered, glaring down at her 
with his blazing eyes. 

She shivered under his gaze, and clasped her hands imploringly as 
she spoke. 

“But he sleeps very lightly. He will awake and find me, his 
own daughter, trying to steal his money !” 

“T can prevent any such risk,” said Spiridion. ‘I will give you 
some sweet scent which you can hold to his nostrils, and his slumbers 
will not be disturbed ; they will be very profound, But we must 
wait till the moon sets, so that we may slip into the house unperceived, 
I know that we can easily enter by the terrace window. Now 
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lie down and rest,” he added, imperiously ; “TI will tell you when the 
right moment for your task has come.” 

There had been an unseen listener to this conversation lurking 
behind a rock where even Spiridion’s keen eyes did not detect him. 
He was an old and faithful servant of Xanthi’s father, who had been 
attracted to the shore that night by the spectacle of the blazing 
vessel ; and as he heard the details of this cruel plot against his 
master, he rushed away to do his best to avert it. The house of the 
island priest was the nearest he could reach in the time, and he found 
that good man ready and anxious to be of use to his friend, and quite 
willing to go back with the servant and spend the night at the old 
man’s house, if it was necessary for his protection ; but he refused to 
believe that Xanthi, whom he had known as a fine, high-spirited girl 
from her infancy, could really intend to commit so dastardly an act as 
that of stealing money from her father, although she had set him at 
defiance by her clandestine marriage. The priest did not, therefore, 
disturb his friend when he found he had already retired for the night, 
but quietly lay down himself to sleep in another room. 

The moon had gone down, and the night was as dark as it ever is 
under the clear skies of beautiful Greece, and Xanthi stood at the 
door of her father’s sleeping apartment, held firmly in the iron grasp 
wherewith Spiridion had almost dragged her to the spot. He opened 
the door, and they both saw the venerable form of the saintly old 
man extended on his couch in a tranquil slumber. The silver Icon of 
the Redeemer hung on the wall by his side; and, as Spiridion caught 
sight of it, he shrank back cowering. 

“T cannot enter there,” he said hoarsely to Xanthi. ‘ But go in 
quickly, lay this handkerchief on his mouth—he will not wake—take 
the purse from under his head, and come back to me. Go!” 

All power of resistance had gone from his unhappy victim. She 
took the handkerchief, little dreaming that it was saturated with the 
deadly chloroform, she crept stealthily into the room, and covered her 
father’s face with the poisoned silk. She heard him breathe for a 
moment heavily; then all was still, and he did not move as she 
gently raised the pillow and drew out the purse. 

She hurried back to Spiridion, and put it into his hand. But the 
servant was on the watch, and he raised a shout which not only drew 
the priest instantly to the spot, but roused also the other men 
employed in the house, who came rushing up. They quickly sur- 
rounded Spiridion, while Xanthi flung her arms round him and hid 
her eyes on his breast. 

The priest went quickly into her father’s room, snatched the hand- 
kerchief from his face, and bent over him. ‘Then, flinging up his 
hands in horror, he exclaimed : 

“Miserable child, you have murdered your father!” He turned 
round as he spoke, and saw that Spiridion had thrust her from him 
and with his marvellous strength was freeing himself from the grasp 
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of the half-dozen men who held him, and was evidently about to 
make his escape. The priest caught the sacred Icon from the wall, 
and advanced toward him, holding it up before him, while he fixed 
on him a keen penetrating glance. Spiridion quailed before him, all 
strength seemed to leave him, and his hands fell powerless at his 
sides. 

“ He is a fiend!” exclaimed the priest. ‘I have cast out the like 
from the bodies of men, and I know that he is possessed of a devil. 
Bind him, hand and foot, with strong ropes, and let him be taken 
straight to the church, and chained there before the altar.” 

Xanthi looked up. She saw Spiridion in the hands of the horror- 
stricken men, who had knocked him down, and were furiously lashing 
the cords round his helpless limbs. She had heard the priest say that 
he was a devil; she knew that he had tempted her by his arts to 
murder her own father ; that he had corrupted and destroyed her. 
Yet, woman-like, she loved him still. She held out her hands im- 
ploringly as the men raised him from the ground and bore him away. 

“Oh, let me go with him!” she wailed. ‘ My lover—my king ; I 
am his, and he is mine!” 

“Yes, unhappy woman,” said the priest, as he took her firmly by 
the hand ; “you shall go with him, and see with your own eyes that 
it is a demon from the depths of hell, who has lured you to your 
dreadful crimes and to destruction.” 

Holding her up, tortured and bewildered, he forced her to follow 
with him the steps of those who were bearing their terrible burden 
swiftly towards the church. Through the dark silent night the ghastly 
procession moved on ; but the dawn was breaking when they reached 
the sanctuary, and already the island people were assembling for their 
morning sacrifice. 

Standing in front of the holy doors, behind which the altar stood, 
the priest narrated to them the awful events of the night, and said 
that the solemn rite of exorcism must at once be performed, as they 
might not dare to offer their pure prayers in the presence of a fiend. 

Spiridion was chained to a pillar. Xanthi crouched on the stone 
floor of the church behind him, and the dread ceremony commenced. 

As it proceeded, the mysterious being, over whom the priest stood 
with the holy Symbols, uttered cries which thrilled all present with 
terror, and writhed in an agony which seemed as intolerable as if he 
were enveloped in burning flames. At length, when the culminating 
moment came, and the priest, making the sign of the Cross over the 
convulsed form, uttered the dread “Anathema Maranatha,” and 
commanded the evil spirit to come out of the human body, of which 
it had usurped possession, Spiridion gave vent to a frightful scream, 
as if he were being rent asunder, and fell backwards on the pavement, 
still and motionless. Then, for the space of a second, a shadowy 
hideous shape was seen to flash through the church, and pass out by an 
open window, while the air seemed full of the wailing of innumerable 
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voices. All present fell prostrate, and remained in awed silence while 
the clear full tones of the priest chanted the concluding prayers ; and 
when the final “‘ Amen ” had been said, and they raised their heads, 
the strange spectacle was before them of Spiridion lying extended in 
front of the altar, white and pure as monumental marble, with all 
trace of evil passions gone from his beautiful calm face. 

“ He is dead,” said the priest, stretching out his hand in blessing 
over him; “and I know that he has never really lived since the hour 
when that woman’s impious prayer to the Powers of Evil, drew a devil 
up from hell to personate him. Xanthi, rebel to your God and to the 
father your own hand has slain, behold your work! Look your last 
on the Christian man you gave over to the will of a demon. The 
devil has gone out of him, and he shall be laid with burial rites in 
consecrated ground to-day ; and for you there remains naught but 
expiation and repentance, in sackcloth and in ashes, if such may be 
permitted to you even yet.” 

For thirty long years after that eventful day, a veiled woman, with 
hair white as snow, dwelt in a little wooden hut close to the church 
door. All her days, and many nights, were spent prostrate in. tears 
and prayers upon its sacred threshold, never daring to draw nearer. 
No one spoke to her, no one approached her ; only, by order of the 
priest, a loaf of bread was placed once a week on a stone outside her 
dwelling, and that alone sustained her. 

At length, one night, on the eve of the great Anastasin (Easter), 
the priest, as he passed her, laid the end of his stole for a moment 
on her bowed head, and the people knew that it was the token of 
absolution. 

Next morning, in the glorious Easter dawn, when they entered the 
church, Xanthi was found within the sacred precincts, lying lifeless on 
the spot where the released body of Spiridion had lain, and her worn 
face was lovely in its peace divine. 
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VOYAGE OF THE “PELICAN.” 


Out of Plymouth Sound, in drear December, 
Sailed the stout Elizabethan crew ; 
Gaily crossed the wide Atlantic’s bosom, 

Glad to leave the Old World for the New; 
Through the unknown, wild Magellan’s passage, 
Where no English ship had gone till now; 

Toward the dreamed-of, wonderful Pacific, 
Wound its dangerous way each cautious prow. 


Ah, fair little fleet! so small at starting ! 3 
Only three of your five barques remain ; 
Soon a third is lost in the rough waters— 
Winter’s, too, has turned for home again ; 
One alone pursues her course undaunted— 
Faithful Pevican, of deathless fame— 
Fears not fire of foe, nor ocean’s hazards, 
Wealth of rich Peru the golden aim. 


Onward Drake! to yet new scenes of danger, 
In your gallant little privateer ; 

Though your deeds may sometimes seem but doubtful, 
Still your daring to our hearts is dear; 

Still with glowing sympathy we follow 
All your bold career by land and sea; 

Watch with sparkling eyes your captured treasure 
Hoist a flag for every victory. 


See you board the hapless Spanish galleon ; 
Seize the piled-up silver on the shore; 
Cross the line in headlong chase for plunder ; 
Sail where never Briton sailed before. 
Then, with princely wealth of gold and jewels 
Safely stowed within the vessel’s hold ; 
Steer athwart the great, untried Pacific, 
Half whose wonders had not yet been told. 


Now in eastern seas, ’midst tropic splendours, 
Where the fire-fly flashes in the night ; 

Where kind nature yields her choicest bounties ; 
Stays the Fe/ican her rapid flight ; 

Feels her way through coral reefs and quick-sands— 
Care nor courage shall avail her now— 

She who flung defiance at the Spaniard, 
To a subtler enemy must bow. 
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See the stately ship forlornly stranded ! 

Have her conquests then been all in vain? 
Shall she never sight the English Channel— 
Never Drake be welcomed home again? 

Ah! a blessed breeze is softly blowing ; 
Sails all spread, she rises free at last ; 
Clears the Java Sea, and finds the ocean, 

Leaving all her perils in the past. 


Westward still she holds her course of triumph, 
Doubles Afric’s cape and northward flies ; 
Now she proudly rides in Plymouth harbour— 

Queenly cynosure of Devon’s eyes. 
Valiant little vessel! surely worthy 
That your deck be swept by royal robe; 
Worthy, too, of your illustrious master— 
You whose track has circled all the globe. 


Future, fairer deeds shall be your hero’s ; 
Worthier cause shall fire his warrior heart ; 

In our famous rout of the Armada 
Shall he play a patriot’s noble part ; 

Win his country’s gratitude for ages ; 
By his private virtues claim our love ; 

Still, of all his countless deeds of daring, 
Nothing more than these our souls shall move. 


Now we sail around the world at leisure; 
Earth’s dread marvels languidly review ; 
Feel no kindling ardour; think it tedious— 
Drawling “ Nothing ’neath the sun is new.” 
Brave adventurer! we well may envy 
All the fresh excitement of your course ; 
Well may wish this polished modern century 
Found excitement in as healthful source. 


Let us read our sailor-heroes’ stories 
Till our pulses quicken as we read; 

Teach our children how to honour greatness— 
All the glory of a gallant deed— 

Ah! we can afford to be indulgent, 
Midst the praises to forget the blame; 

In those rougher days some lawless actions, 
Scarce can dim Sir Francis’ brilliant fame. 


EmMA RHODES. 
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AN ADOPTED CHILD. 


I. 


| SSeepatee time immemorial Blankton had been a quiet little village, 

with nothing to distinguish it in any way from hundreds of 
stmilar villages scattered throughout the length and breadth of 
England. A rustic cricket match was an event in the annals of the 
parish. As a rule, the villagers found that the annual school treat 
and harvest home satisfied all their cravings for amusement. And 
then, all in a moment, Blankton became famous. 

When the new line of railway, that was to carry civilisation into the 
most remote regions, had been planned, it had skirted contemptuously 
outside the village, not considering it even worthy of a wayside 
station. Yet after all it was through the instrumentality of the 
railway that Blankton achieved celebrity. That summer afternoon 
was long remembered in the neighbourhood, when what was locally 
known as the three o’clock express, instead of pressing on as usual 
to its far-off destination in the metropolis, suddenly forsook the 
line, and, plunging down the steep embankment, came to a stand- 
still in a large field of standing oats. This deviation from the 
ordinary routine at once brought death and desolation to at least a 
dozen homes. 

Amidst the hideous sights and sounds inseparable from a rail- 
way accident, one passenger remained comparatively calm. Miss 
Whimper was in the act of collecting her numerous parcels prepara- 
tory to getting out at the next station, when a series of irresistible 
jerks dashed her on the floor of the carriage, where she lay partially 
stunned while the engine ploughed such a furrow into the yielding 
earth, that many a harvest was gathered in before the ominous dent 
was altogether effaced. The jerks terminated in a comprehensive 
crash, after which Miss Whimper was surprised to find herself still 
alive. She lay for some time huddled up in a corner, vaguely 
expecting a renewal of the fearful leaps and jumps that had just 
subsided. All being still, it gradually occurred to her that she had 
better get up and see whether her parcels had sustained any injury. 
One especially, that contained a new tea-service, began to give her 
grave anxiety. ‘This tea-service was the principal purchase she had 
made during a rare visit to some friends, and it would have been too 
vexing to find, after all, that some of the pretty blue and gold cups 
were chipped, or even broken. But Miss Whimper had some diffi- 
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culty in ascertaining the fate of her china, for it seemed that the 
carriage had in some mysterious way altered its shape while she was 
lying on the floor. The light now seemed to come from overhead, 
accompanied from time to time by a plentiful shower of broken glass. 
In vain she looked for the windows, and it was many minutes before 
she ascertained that she was lying on one of them, and staring up at 
the other. 

“There must have been some sort of accident,” she muttered, 
mechanically rearranging her bonnet strings. ‘‘ What a mercy there is 
no more damage done! And how very fortunate I was travelling 
alone. Fancy rolling under the seat at my age! Why I could never 
have looked any one in the face again if I had been seen.” 

When the poor lady had laboriously freed herself from the heap 
of cushions and packages that had accumulated around her, she 
deliberately took out her handkerchief, tied it to the handle of her 
umbrella, and standing on tip-toe contrived to wave the little white 
pennon through the broken window above. Not that she was 
impatient. Other people she knew might have been inconvenienced 
by the strange vagaries of the engine. Probably the guard was 
at present busy explaining to the other passengers what had 
happened, and helping them to collect their loose parcels. Very 
possibly some of the other ladies had been frightened at first, as she 
had been, until it turned out that after all there was very little harm 
done. Miss Whimper had no fear of being neglected. Railway 
officials are proverbially attentive, and no doubt in response to her 
signal, one would soon come to her assistance. In point of fact 
about a quarter of an hour elapsed before a man’s head appeared at 
the aperture above. On finding that the pale and begrimed stranger 
was not in any way connected with the train, Miss Whimper rather 
hesitated about accepting his proffered help, for she felt that an 
elderly lady of short stature must unavoidably present a somewhat 
ridiculous appearance climbing up a hat-rack, which, however, seemed 
the only visible mode of exit. She therefore, after an elaborate 
apology for the trouble she was giving, begged that the guard might 
be sent for without delay. The pale-faced man (remembering with a 
shudder how he had last seen the guard) replied that it was at present 
absolutely impossible to comply with her request, and that she must 
accept him as a substitute. After a short discussion Miss Whimper 
at last allowed him to hoist her bodily through the window. Her 
surprise was excessive on first realising her surroundings. 

“Why, we are out in farmer Jackson’s ten-acre piece, I declare!” 
she exclaimed in helpless astonishment. ‘Now, I was saying to 
myself that the oats were fit to cut as I looked out of the window, and 
here we are treading them down! What a pity it seems! I never 
knew—I fancied—what has happened ? ” 

“Never mind,” interrupted the pale-faced man. ‘“ Now just take 
my arm and shut your eyes.” 
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Luckily the instinct of obedience was strong in Miss Whimper. 
She clung to the stranger’s arm and walked forward blindfold, totally 
unconscious that she was passing sights that haunted many of the 
spectators to their dying day. 

“Now I daresay you can find your way to the village,” said the 
stranger, pausing as he reached a foot-path at the end of the field. 

“Find my way indeed!” replied Miss Whimper, opening her eyes 
with a start. “ Well, considering my father was Rector of Blankton 
for forty-three years, and that I was born and bred here, I should 
think I can find my way! That is my house, with the roses growing 
up the verandah, close to the church. When my dear father died, 
and I had to leave the Rectory, I said I could never live anywhere 
but “ 

“‘ Excuse me,” interrupted the stranger, “if you are so near home, 
I advise you to walk quietly on. Your parcels? Oh yes, they areall 
right. Don’t think of coming back. I must see if I can be of any 
more use. Oh, no; you could do nothing, and it really isn’t a place 
for ladies.” With these words he turned back towards the black, 
smoking mass that lay like an ugly blot on the waving yellow surface 
of the oats. 

Miss Whimper continued her walk along the well-known path 
leading to the village. She felt rather shaken and fatigued by her 
recent experiences. “At my age one cannot tumble about with 
impunity,” she thought; and then reflected sadly on her lack of 
presence of mind in not having particularly requested her late 
companion to rescue the new tea service. Presently an old woman 
hurried by, carrying a little girl of about two years old in her arms. 
From the child’s appearance it was obvious that she had just been 
saved from the wreckage of the train. 

“ What a pretty little thing! Where are you taking her?” inquired 
Miss Whimper. “Who is in charge of her? Surely her mother or 
her nurse must be here ! ” 

“ Ay, they are here, like enough!” returned the woman. And in 
a few realistic words, she told Miss Whimper more about the accident 
than she even suspected before. 

“Take the child to my house at once!” cried the old lady, 
trembling with horror as she dimly realized what she had just escaped. 
“The workhouse indeed! Never! whilst I have a home to offer the 
poor innocent !” 

So the child’s fate was decided, and Rose Cottage became her 
home. The next few days constituted an epoch of altogether 
unwonted excitement in Blankton. The village was overrun with 
reporters sent down by all the leading papers. They interviewed the 
clergyman, the schoolmaster, and the parish clerk. Any person who 
had witnessed the accident, even from a distance, was temporarily 
converted into a hero. It slowly dawned on Miss Whimper, as she 
saw sketches of her native village in all the illustrated papers, that she 
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had taken part in the most fatally famous railway accident of the year. 
“ And to think that I was fidgetting all the time about those bits of 
china!” as she remarked to her friends, when they came to con- 
gratulate her on her wonderful escape. And then the conversation 
invariably drifted off to the forlorn little girl who ever since that 
dreadful day had been the petted idol of Miss Whimper’s quiet 
household. So attached did the old lady become to her little charge 
that it was with a distinct sense of relief that she ascertained that all 
efforts to trace the child’s parentage had failed. The only body that 
was not identified at the inquest was that of a homely looking, 
middle-aged woman, who a passenger remembered to have seen 
carrying the child at the last station. The extreme plainness of her 
clothes, compared with those of the little girl, caused it to be 
generally assumed that she was a nurse travelling with her mistress’s 
child. 

The name Beatrice, beautifully embroidered on the child’s linen, 
was found to be no clue to her parentage. So all the advertisements, 
and police researches, having failed, the poor woman was quietly 
buried under the elm-trees in Blankton Churchyard, and little 
Beatrice was practically adopted by Miss Whimper. 


II. 


BLANKTON soon subsided again into its normal condition of peaceful 
obscurity. ‘The sudden interest that the civilised world manifested in 
its doings, as suddenly died out again at the end of one short week. 
A powerful counter-attraction in the shape of a gigantic fire in a north 
country town, drew off all the reporters simultaneously, and Blankton’s 
brief day-of fame was over. Some green mounds in the churchyard, 
and a little golden-haired child at Rose Cottage, were the only per- 
manent changes left by the famous accident. 

As years rolled by, Beatrice rapidly developed from an engaging 
child into a very pretty girl She also enjoyed the inestimable 
advantage of being the only person in Blankton with any approach to 
a history. As a matter of course she was the idol of Miss Whimper’s 
declining years, and the old lady’s modest income, which had hitherto 
been chiefly devoted to charitable purposes, was now freely lavished 
on Beatrice’s education and pleasures. From sheer force of habit, 
the girl accepted it all without any special feeling of gratitude. 
Indeed it seemed quite natural that she should have the best of 
everything, being young, and consequently able to enjoy it. That 
Miss Whimper’s brown stuff gown should be made by the village 
dressmaker, whilst Beatrice’s costumes emanated from the most 
expensive establishment in the county town, seemed an altogether 
befitting arrangement, seeing that at twenty, clothes make such a 
difference to one’s appearance, whilst a wrinkled little old lady, with 
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grey curls on either side of her face, must necessarily be outside the 
pale of all such considerations. 

Human nature being what it is, it will not surprise any one to learn 
that Beatrice had her detractors ; unpleasant people who talked about 
beggars on horseback, and dared to think that it would have been 
wiser to bring the girl up to earn her livelihood as a governess, But 
even those neighbours who held these views most strongly seldom 
dared to air them in the presence of Miss Whimper. From the first 
that good lady firmly maintained, that if ever the lost child’s parentage 
came to be known, it would be found that she belonged to people 
moving in the highest ranks of society. Miss Whimper had repeated 
this formula so long, that she came to regard, what was after all only 
a supposition, completely in the light of a revealed truth, She 
consequently brought up her charge in the belief that she was of 
superior clay to her immediate surroundings, and Beatrice took very 
readily to the notion. 

One bright day in the early autumn, this young lady might have 
been seen walking down the village street, with an unusually gloomy 
expression on her fair face. ‘The little basket of dainties in her hand 
betrayed that she was going to visit a sick person. But she did not 
like her errand, and she did not trouble to dissimulate her repugnance. 
She was almost angry with old Nancy for insisting upon seeing her, 
when the villagers must all have known perfectly well how much she 
objected to taking part in death-bed scenes. If it had not been for 
Miss Whimper’s gentle exertion of authority she would probably have 
declined the visit altogether. As it was, she had postponed it upon 
one pretext and another until the afternoon, although the old woman 
had summoned her many hours before. 

“Tt’s all very well for auntie,” she thought, as she strolled moodily 
along. ‘“ Of course her father was the clergyman here, and she knows 
what to do for sick people, and doesn’t mind stuffy rooms. Oh, 
bother !” 

The last exclamation was elicited by the appearance of a young 
man with a gun over his shoulder. ‘The new arrival was tall, strong, 
and rather handsome; his good looks, however, being somewhat 
marred by an indefinable air of clumsiness that pervaded his whole 
person, from his black whiskers to his ill-fitting knickerbockers. 

“Where are you going?” began, Beatrice sharply, without any 
previous form of greeting. 

“Well, I was going out just to see if I could pick up a rabbit or 
two,” replied the young man, in a deprecating voice. “It seemed a 
pity to waste such a fine day. But if there is anything I can do——” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t detain you for worlds!” interrupted the girl. 
“Especially when you have devised such an original mode of occupy- 
ing yourself. Let me see—how many days this week have you 
worried the rabbits ?” 

“Well, I have been after them several times lately,” he admitted. 
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“But really I should like to come with you and carry your basket. 
There’s nothing I should like better.” 

“Don’t talk so absurdly!” exclaimed Beatrice, jerking away the 
basket so suddenly that the beef-tea splashed all over the custard- 
pudding. ‘“ Now, your strong point being truthfulness, you had better 
confess at ohce that you are longing to get over that gate, and carry 
out the rest of your humane programme. I am hurrying to seea 
dying woman, so I am afraid I can’t waste any more time talking at 
present.” 

This time the young man took his dismissal. Leaving her without 
a word, he got over the gate, and soon disappeared behind the leafy 
hedgerows. Beatrice continued her walk with a slightly heightened 
colour and a perceptibly increased air of annoyance. It would hardly 
have occurred to a spectator that the two who had just parted so 
abruptly were engaged to be married. And in that fact lay the whole 
secret of the girl’s unreasonable temper. Until John Cooper made 
love to her she regarded him with the temperate liking that one 
extends to the majority of people one has known from childhood. In 
the capacity of a lover he bored her, and his unornamental virtues 


jarred on her fastidious taste ; but at first unwilling to give pain, she. 


had contented herself with parrying his advances so skilfully as to 
avert a regular offer. Being endowed with much sharper wits than 
her admirer, things might have gone on quietly in this way for an 
indefinite time, if it had not been for the appearance of the new 
rector’s daughters on the scene. Adela and Lily Price were fine 
young women, with well-defined ideas on the subject of matrimony, 
and without a moment’s delay they proceeded to lay siege to Mr. 
Cooper’s rather susceptible heart. This was more than Beatrice’s 
philosophy could stand. Maddened by the spectacle of her late 
adorer wavering in his allegiance, she entered the lists with the Prices, 
and, in an evil moment for herself, won an easy victory, and became 
John Cooper’s promised wife. The transitory enjoyment of witnessing 
the Prices’ mortification when the engagement was given out, was the 
only pleasure she had yet derived from the affair. The meeting just 
recorded was a very fair sample of their relations to one another. 

In a few minutes Beatrice was knocking at the door of the tumble- 
down cottage on the outskirts of the village. On entering the room 
in which the dying woman lay she did not experience any of the 
involuntary reverence that is awakened in most people by the near 
approach of death in any form. She was merely conscious of the 
more repulsive features of the scene—the dusty furniture, and con- 
fusion of dirty cups and basins, containing the remnants of past meals, 
that were scattered about the table. Her first care was to seat herself 
as’ far from the bed as possible, whilst an untidy woman, who it 
appeared was Nancy’s daughter, took the basket and unpacked its 
contents, accompanying the operation with perpetual exclamations of 
gratitude. 
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“Mother’s been wanting to see you ever so, miss,” she began, 
when the last little delicacy was deposited safely on the table. 
“ There’s been some’ut on her mind that’s troubled her mortal bad these 
last days. She couldn’t bring herself to name it even to me till near 
daybreak—well, it might be three o’clock then. She were a-groaning 
away to herself, and a-clutching at the sheets, and I promised her as 
how I’d send for you soon as ever the boy had done milking - 

“T know,” interrupted Beatrice, “you sent up for me early, but I 
was busy all the morning. And Ido not see what use I am now,” 
she added, glancing towards the motionless figure lying in the 
corner. 

Then ensued a long and involved explanation on the part of the 
woman, to which Beatrice listened with very slender interest. She 
did not really at all care to know what Nancy’s symptoms had been 
up to the last, or to learn in detail how, after passing a restless night, 
the old woman had sunk into a torpor which, according to the doctor, 
would before long terminate in death. Without being precisely 
heartless Beatrice had a great dislike to all that appertained to sick- 
ness and poverty. If she could have her way all misery would be 
cured by magic, but she felt no instinctive longing personally to 
relieve pain, or bring comfort to the afflicted. But suddenly the 
woman’s words arrested her attention—apathy was exchanged for 
extreme excitement. Beatrice started up and poured out a volley of 
questions, to which the woman, with the circumlocution of her class, 
carefully avoided any direct answer. 

“Yes! But I don’t care to hear what the neighbours said and 
what you thought!” interrupted Beatrice impatiently. ‘‘ Repeat to 
me what you were telling just now about the railway accident and 
what it is that Nancy knows!” Her cheeks were flaming as she 
spoke. She felt on the eve of a great discovery. 

“Well I never, miss! How you do take on to besure! And it’s 
no such great matter after all,” continued the woman soothingly. 

“Make haste then, and tell me all about it your own way,” said 
Beatrice, sinking back on a chair, and mastering her emotion as best 
she could. 

The whole story briefly amounted to this. On the day of the 
famous accident, Nancy had assisted at the removal of the victims to 
the inn. It appeared that yielding to a sudden temptation she had 
appropriated a small parcel out of the pocket of the unfortunate 
woman who was popularly considered to be Beatrice’s nurse, This 
parcel Nancy had kept by her ever since, a superstitious terror of 
incurring the resentment of the dead woman having prevented her 
from making any use of its contents. Now on her death-bed she was 
stricken with remorse, and full of anxiety to restore the missing 
property as nearly as possible to its original owner. 

“And is that all? Everything you know?” demanded the girl 
imperiously, ‘And where are the things your mother stole? give 
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me my property at once!” she continued in a voice trembling with 
anger and excitement. 

“Lor, miss! How you do speak out, to be sure! Poor mother, 
there, she never meant to do you a harm, for certain. Any way you’d 
never go to disturb her when she’s just passing away, as quiet as a 
lamb.” 

“Give me my property at once,” reiterated the girl, “ or I will send 
for some one who will make you!” 

Frightened by the awful vagueness of this threat, and with visions 
of policemen, armed with all the terrors of the law, floating before her 
eyes, the woman went to the bedside, and tried to remove some 
object from under the pillow. But the stiffened hand of the dying 
woman retained its grasp, and it was not until Beatrice, with averted 
eyes lent her help, that the bony, wrinkled fingers relaxed their hold. 
A packet about four inches square, folded inside some dirty news- 
papers, did not seem a great acquisition. Yet Beatrice felt that it 
contained her fate. She could not wait to return home but tore off 
the string at once, and turned the contents of the parcel out on the 
shabby patchwork quilt that lay across the bed. A fine cambric 
handkerchief, with a beautifully embroidered monogram, three half- 
crowns, and a tiny gold locket. That was all! The girl simply 
gasped with astonishment. If the packet had contained a tiara of 
diamonds or a family pedigree, it would have astonished her far less. 

Indeed she had quite expected some such dénouement to the scene; 
some decisive discovery that would entirely alter her whole life. 

“Can it be all? There must be something more!” she repeated 
feverishly, as she turned the little articles over and over in her hands. 
“Oh, why did I not know sooner!” she broke out passionately. 
“Nancy could have told me more ; she must have found some other 
traces. I will find out yet. Make your mother speak, can’t you!” 
And she turned angrily on the wondering woman at her side. 

“Tt isn’t no manner o’ use speaking to mother any more, miss,” she 
replied stolidly. ‘She’s going to glory, she is, and it ain’t no use a 
hindering of her with questiors and such like.” 

But Beatrice was not to be deterred. Overcoming her natural 
repugnance, she drew back the faded cotton curtain that partially 
concealed the old woman, and bent over the bed. 

“Nancy,” she said, in a hard metallic voice, “tell me what you 
did with the rest of my things? ‘There must have been something 
more valuable! I will know the truth !” 

There was no reply. The old woman lay motionless, her dim eyes 
half closed. She drew her breath with evident difficulty, and with a 
low moaning accompaniment. It was obvious, even to one ignorant 
of such matters, that the end was very near. ‘Then suddenly a great 
terror fell upon Beatrice, and fearful lest the old woman should die 
in her very presence, she swept together the little articles on the quilt, 
and hurried out of the room, 
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It was impossible to return at once to Rose Cottage and Miss 
Whimper’s kindly scrutiny. There were many things to be thought 
over; whether to make known the discovery as far as it went, or to 
keep it a secret for the present, being the principal point that 
Beatrice was debating feverishly in her own mind. So she turned up 
a narrow, grassy lane, where she could stroll along as slowly as she 
pleased, without fear of interruption. But as she turned a corner, all 
thought was rendered impossible, by the extraordinary medley of 
sounds that greeted her ear. The yells, howls, and imprecations, 
interrupted from time to time by the sharp report of a gun, sug- 
gested the idea that something of the nature of a South American 
revolution had broken out in the neighbourhood. Even Beatrice, 
preoccupied as she was, felt bound to make further investigations. 
But the first glance through a gap in the hedge, dispelled the illusion 
that anything approaching a social tragedy was in progress. It was 
merely one of the farmers cutting his last bit of barley, and, as was 
customary, all the farm men were assembled with a view to securing 
the rabbits that had taken refuge in the rapidly-diminishing patch. 
There was not more than half an acre left standing now, and at every 
circuit of the machine some poor rabbit, realizing that his sanctuary 
would shortly cease to exist, made a bold rush for life across the open 
space that separated him from the friendly shelter of the hedgerow. 
As each rabbit appeared, it was mobbed by half-a-dozen labourers, 
and their attendant sheep dogs, the waving of sticks, throwing of 
stones, and fearful clamour of upraised voices being calculatéd to 
bewilder a much bolder animal. But in spite of apparently over- 
powering odds, many a rabbit would have escaped, if Mr. Cooper had 
not been standing quietly under the great oak-tree, and rolling them 
over with a charge of No. 6 shot through their heads, just as the 
worst of the danger seemed over. 

This sight added the last touch to Beatrice’s annoyance. Rather 
unreasonably she ignored the fact that the presence of a gun probably 
saved many a rabbit from crawling off to die with a broken leg, for 
though the labourers often succeed in inflicting injuries with their 
different missiles, it is comparatively seldom that they manage to pick 
up their victims. But wilfully disregarding this view of the case, she 
only felt a movement of contempt and disgust fora man who could 
amuse himself in this fashion. Every moment the excitement grew 
louder and more furious, as the patch of standing barley diminished 
in size, until at the last round, as all the rabbits rushed out, rather 
than be cut to pieces by the machine, the yells became simply 
frenzied. Then Beatrice turned and hurried home, fearing, if she 
waited longer, that she might risk another encounter with her lover. 
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III. 


It is difficult to describe the extreme bitterness with which Beatrice 
brooded over her fate during the next few days. Brought up by 
Miss Whimper to regard herself as a kind of princess in disguise, she 
naturally accepted all that the old lady did for her with an under- 
current of feeling that after all she had not received her deserts. 
Rose Cottage for a home, and John Cooper for a husband, would 
have done all very well if she had really been Miss Whimper’s niece. 
But under those circumstances she would probably had been a very 
homely, unornamental little person, the very opposite in fact to what 
was actually the case. And now she had been on the very verge of 
discovering the great secret that would have opened to her a new 
existence, and had been disappointed only by a series of trivial 
accidents. She was furious with herself for having postponed her 
visit to Nancy until it was too late, and still more so with the old 
woman whose original fault had caused all the trouble. Her anger 
extended in some sort to Miss Whimper, who surely might have made 
more searching inquiries at the time of the accident. She even - 
felt a certain spite against the dead woman who had been lying 
for so many years under the green mound in the churchyard. It 
must have been in some measure owing to her carelessness that there 
was so little by which to identify the child. In the meantime, a sort 
of sullen reticence prevented Beatrice from mentioning what had 
occurred in the cottage. Nancy died without regaining conscious- 
ness, and for the present all hope of further revelations seemed at 
an end. 

“Please, ma’am, the schoolmistress has just sent up to say the 
inspector gentleman has arrived, and would you please come to the 
school,” said the neat maid-servant, entering Miss Whimper’s sunny 
drawing-room a few days later. There was nothing unusual about the 
announcement, as Miss Whimper had for many years been a sort of 
self-constituted curate, and nothing of the least importance ever went 
on in the parish without her presence and sanction. ‘There was 
always a little friendly rivalry between her and the rector’s family, 
both wishing to entertain the distinguished ecclesiastical visitors, who 
from time to time came to Blankton in an official capacity. As a rule 
Miss Whimper quite held her own, for though the Bishop had once 
dined and slept at the rectory on the occasion of the Church opening, 
the Archdeacon had quite restored the balance by taking tea at Rose 
Cottage three years running, before starting to catch his train. 
School inspectors were a sort of debatable ground. 

“ Beatrice, my love,” said Miss Whimper, after a few moments of 
anxious thought, “I am exceptionally busy this morning, as Ellen is 
making the damson jam, and I never can trust her to remove the 
stones carefully unless I am in and out of the kitchen all the time. Of 
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course I must go down to the school presently, particularly as I know 
the Rector has had a touch of bronchitis and is confined to the 
house. But I wish you would put on your hat and just run down 
and tell Mr. Grainger that I hope to see him to dinner as usual. 
No doubt he will be glad to be spared the walk to the Rectory. 
You can remind him that this is only half the distance.” 

“Very well ; I will do my best to secure you a guest,” replied the 
girl rather mockingly. 

The old lady’s petty pre-occupations and vanities seemed so 
ludicrously contemptible compared with the great matters over which 
she was brooding. However, good Miss Whimper did not detect the 
shade of irritation in her manner, and trotted off contentedly to super- 
intend the jam making, with the comforting conviction that she had 
secured the inspector’s presence without neglecting her household 
duties. 

It was a very short walk to the school, and even before Beatrice 
was out of the garden she could hear the merry voices of the children, 
coming through the open windows of the building. ‘The repeated 
outbreaks of merriment somewhat surprised her, for the visits of the 
school inspector were not as a rule the signal for much light-hearted 
rejoicing amongst the youth of the village. Startled by an exception- 
ally loud shout of laughter, she waited fora moment in the school 
porch, trying to gather through the half-open door what was going on 
inside. 

“What! Not recognise Mr. Jorrocks? Never heard of him did 
you say, children? Well, I wonder what they do teach you in these 
schools ! ” 

This did not seem quite right; neither did the voice sound like 
that of Mr. Grainger. Beatrice pushed open the door and walked in. 
The schoolroom presented a very unusual appearance for an exam- 
ination day. At one end presided the gentleman who had just been 
addressing the children before she entered. He was about thirty 
years younger than Mr. Grainger, and a very different-looking person 
altogether. Very fair and slight, dressed in most unprofessionally 
cheerful checks, he did not much resemble anybody that Beatrice had 
ever met. He was seated in an easy attitude on the top of a desk, 
and was flourishing a bit of chalk with which he had just completed a 
rude sketch of an animated hunting scene on the blackboard. The 
children were naturally looking on at this performance with un- 
mitigated delight, while the schoolmistress had retired into a corner, 
divided between amusement and alarm at this astonishing variation qn 
the established routine. As Beatrice entered the room, the stranger 
composedly slid off the desk, and, advancing with a sweet smile, 
introduced himself to her. 

“T am afraid you will be disappointed at not finding my friend 
Mr. Grainger here,” he began in a singularly soft voice. “The fact 
is he was upset out of a dog-cart just as he was starting to drive here 
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this morning. Nothing serious, you know, but the doctor said he 
had better lie still for a day or two. And I came on here as fast as 
I could so that he shouldn’t worry about the inspection.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Beatrice, rather vaguely, as she stared at the 
outlines on the blackboard. 

“An object lesson,” murmured the young man, following the 
direction of her eyes. 

“ Ah, yes. Of course!” The explanation was satisfactory enough 
on the surface, though it would scarcely bear close investigation. “TI 
came,” continued Beatrice shyly, “with a message from Miss 
Whimper, asking Mr. Grainger to come to luncheon with her as 
usual ; but if he is not here—perhaps I am interrupting ?” 

“Not at all. I have just finished,” said the stranger, putting down 
the piece of chalk carefully on the desk, and folding his hands. 

There was rather an awkward pause. Beatrice was debating whether 
she ought to extend her aunt’s invitation to the deputy inspector or 
not. Finally, after another glance at the young man, she decided in 
the affirmative. Mr. Grainger’s successor accepted the invitation with 
alacrity. Moreover, it appeared that he had no wish to prolong the 
examination at present, but was quite willing to retire to Rose Cottage ~ 
that very instant. 

“Then I suppose we shall recommence the examination earlier 
than usual in the afternoon,” suggested the schoolmistress. 

“ Well, I don’t know—I have a long way to drive before dark,” 
replied the stranger dubiously. ‘It’s all been very satisfactory so far 
—all except the cricket pitch outside. That’s execrable, it’ll want 
a lot of rolling next spring. Will you remember to mention it to the 
person who looks after the ground. They will never get boys to play 
properly unless they are more careful. You can tell them I said so.” 
He then cheerfully dismissed the children to play, leaving the poor 
schoolmistress totally aghast at the irregularity of the proceedings. 

“Have you been inspecting schools for many years?” inquired 
Miss Whimper, when she had got over the first surprise of receiving 
a stranger in the place of her old acquaintance. 

“Oh dear no. What made you think so?” replied the young 
man, sinking luxuriously into a low chair by the drawing-room 
window, that commanded a pretty view under the rose-wreathed 
verandah, across the rich valley to the distant hills beyond. “It’s 
very odd,” he continued in a contemplative voice, “but all this 
morning people have insisted upon mistaking me for a_ school 
inspector. It never happened before that I can remember.” 

“But surely you have come in Mr. Grainger’s place? No? But 
who are you then?” exclaimed the old lady in accents of considerable 
anxiety, as a complete series of dreadful burglar stories began to float 
through her brain. 

After a moment’s enjoyment of the situation, the young man took 
pity on her embarrassment. He then explained in great detail how 
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his acquaintance with the school inspector dated from two years back, 
when they had stayed in the same house. Since then they had 
occasionally met in London. 

“Then this morning,” he concluded, “I happened to be passing 
just as poor Grainger was upset, and finding how worried he was at 
the idea of not keeping his appointment, I offered to drive round by 
Blankton and leave a message. So I sent my man to put up the 
horse at the inn for a couple of hours, whilst I went straight to the 
school. And there they all insisted upon it that I came in the 
interests of education, so it seemed a pity to disappoint them, and I 


did my best.” 
This was said with such an air of persevering humility that Miss 
Whimper was quite touched. “Very kind of you, I’m sure,” she 


said heartily. ‘And we shall be only too pleased to welcome any 
friend of Mr. Grainger’s, especially one who has taken so much 
trouble on our account. You will excuse me if I leave you for a 
short time as I find myself unusually busy this morning. My niece 
will entertain you.” 

The young man expressed his perfect willingness to fall in with 
this arrangement, and in fact jumped up to open the door for Miss 
Whimper with an alacrity that rather suggested the idea that her 
retirement did not strike him in the light of an unmixed evil. 

Hitherto Beatrice’s acquaintances had belonged exclusively to one 
type ; good old-fashioned people with a perfect horror of even the 
most innocent modern innovations. They were wont to take life 
very literally and to attach great importance to all manner of small 
social functions. Their interests were mainly bounded by Blankton, 
or at the furthest extended to the sayings and doings of the county 
town. It was a revelation to her to listen to this stranger, as he 
rattled on in a light-hearted way, touching in turn upon every topic 
that occurred to him. He had been round the world it seemed; 
killed salmon in Norway, enjoyed a tiger hunt in India, and unsuccess- 
fully pursued grizzly bears over the Rocky Mountains. So much 
travelling in outlandish parts must, she concluded, have undermined 
his moral sense, for his exaggerations she soon perceived verged upon 
downright falsehoods. Many of the most excellent practical jokes he 
recounted to her with pride turned upon a distinct misrepresentation of 
facts, and it seemed probable on reflection that his behaviour in the 
school had not been altogether devoid of malice. She was rather 
shocked, and more than half ashamed of herself, for feeling amused by 
these audacious fictions. 

About an hour had passed in this way when Miss Whimper’s head 
appeared round the door. 

“Come here, Beatrice my love ; I want you for a moment!” she 
cried, her little wrinkled face surrounded by its grey curls positively 
twitching with excitement. ‘What do you think!” she continued in 
an agitated whisper, as she drew the girl out into the passage 
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** Only fancy who that young man we mistook for a school inspector 
really is!’ The Honourable Reginald Lemayne! The gardener met 
his groom just now down in the village, and——” 

“Hush!” interrupted Beatrice, pointing to the half-closed door 
behind her. Secretly she was just as excited as Miss Whimper by 
this bit of news, but she would have scorned to betray it. “I had 
better go back,” she said, “it will seem strange if we stay out here 
talking.” 

“Oh, wait one moment longer!” implored the old lady, catching 
at her dress to detain her. “If I had known who was coming, of 
course I should have made some little preparation. There are boiled 
rabbits for dinner, those John Cooper brought the other day. So 
kind of him! Anda damson tart. I suppose it will do, won’t it ?” 

“Oh yes, I suppose so!” muttered Beatrice impatiently, the 
mention of her lover’s characteristically commonplace offering having 
awakened a train of unpleasant memories. “I don’t imagine Honour- 
ables are necessarily greedier than other people, and of course nobody 
can expect elegance here !” she concluded bitterly. 

Fortunately, Miss Whimper was spared the pain of hearing this 
parting sneer, as she was completely absorbed in calculating whether: 
there was time before dinner to get the best china out of the store- 
room. 

It was greatly to Beatrice’s credit that she contrived to retain the 
same composure on returning to the drawing-room with which she had 
left it. Nothing in her manner betrayed any consciousness of change, 
and yet she regarded the young man quite differently since she had 
heard Miss Whimper’s news. It was easy to determine now that his 
eccentricities of dress and speech were in some mysterious way the 
results of his aristocratic birth. His small, fair features and pale 
eyelashes, which had at first struck her as a trifle insignificant, now 
seemed so many evidences of good breeding. She no longer felt any 
doubt about the genuine wit of his stories, and one instinctively 
allows the son of the local lord more latitude, even in matters of 
veracity, than one would a bank clerk. 

The dinner was an unqualified success. The Honourable Reginald 
was a fourth son, and not at all proud. His chief visible means of 
subsistence was the hospitality of a large circle of friends, and it was 
quite natural to him to make himself at home wherever he went. He 
ate largely of the boiled rabbits and the damson tart—indeed, according 
to his own account, they were precisely the viands to which he was 
most attached. Miss Whimper was charmed with her guest, and not 
a little gratified to find that grand people were easier to get on with 
than the majority of village neighbours. She soon lost all sense of 
constraint and freely admitted Mr. Lemayne to her most secret 
thoughts and aspirations regarding her poultry, pigs, and garden. 
Beatrice made some futile attempts to stop the old lady’s eloquence, 
but presently gave it up in despair, consoling herself however with 
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the reflection that she had already made the nominal nature of her 
relationship to Miss Whimper quite clear to the visitor. 

Just as dinner was at an end a trifling accident changed the whole 
course of conversation. On returning from Nancy’s cottage, Beatrice 
had taken the tiny locket out of the packet, and fastened it to her 
watch-chain, trusting to its insignificance to escape Miss Whimper’s 
notice. This little locket now happened to become detached and fell 
to the ground as she was leaving the dining-room. 

“You must have broken the fastening,” observed Mr. Lemayne, as 
he good-naturedly restored it to her after a prolonged search under the 
table. ‘ Here, let me see if I can mend it, I’m very good at that 
sort of thing. Now that’s rather curious,” he continued, walking close 
to the large drawing-room window in order to get a better light. “I 
know two other lockets exactly like this. ‘They belong to my cousins 
the Hethringtons, and I believe they have had them ever since they 
were children. The enamel is all knocked off theirs, I should think 
they have worn them much oftener, but they are exactly the same 
pattern.” 

“ But where did they get them,” gasped Beatrice, in a choking 
voice, as she stretched out her hand for the locket. 

“ Oh, I don’t know anything about that, and after all it is not an 
uncommon pattern,” replied Mr. Lemayne carelessly. “I daresay 
their mother, Lady Caroline, brought them from Geneva ; she was a 
great deal abroad before Mr. Hethrington’s death. I know she once 
brought me an enamelled pin when I was a small boy. About the 
only present she ever did give me too, although she is my god- 
mother ! ” 

“Are you talking of Lady Caroline Hethrington?” interrupted 
Miss Whimper, who now bustled into the room, having stayed behind 
to lock up the wine in the sideboard. ‘Why, I remember seeing 
Lady Caroline at a flower-show nearly forty years ago,” she continued. 
“She was a bride in those days, and I shall never forget how well she 
looked in a pale blue satin gown and white lace shawl. Such a 
pretty smile as she had too! I remember thinking that she looked 
quite fairy-like.” 

Mr. Lemayne appeared highly tickled by this idea. ‘“ My aunt isn’t 
at all like that now,” he remarked ; “but then I don’t know what she 
might be in blue satin. And as for her smile, she isn’t what I call 
precisely a gay companion.” 

“Indeed! I trust Lady Caroline does not suffer from ill-health ?” 
inquired Miss Whimper anxiously. 

“Well, yes. Something on the nerves I fancy. She had a bad 
shock once,” continued Mr. Lemayne, with the air of one who mag- 
nanimously advances a trivial excuse to cloak another’s weakness. 
“Her youngest little girl died whilst she and Mr. Hethrington were 
abroad, and I suppose she has never got over it. But I think she 
might try more than she does.” 
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Miss Whimper was full of concern and sympathy. ‘“ Poor Lady 
Caroline! No wonder! So very sad! And what illness was it that 
deprived her of her darling child ?” 

“Well, I really don’t know,” returned Mr. Lemayne rather absently, 
as he compared his watch with the clock. “I fancy it was an 
accident—she was burnt, or drowned, or something. But it is so long 
ago I really remember nothing about Beatrice’s death myself. Only 
it is a family tradition that my aunt is still mourning over her. I 
think myself her melancholy is due to suppressed gout as much as 
anything else. But really I must be saying good-bye now, for I 
ordered the dog-cart to be ready at two o'clock.” 

As in a dream Beatrice returned his friendly clasp of the hand, and 
watched him stroll down the garden path. She was roused from her 
reverie by Miss Whimper who naturally felt it incumbent on her to 
talk over the wonderful events of the day before she attended to the 
washing up of the best china. 


IV. 


THAT evening there was a stormy scene at Rose Cottage, such a scene 
as had never before been witnessed in that idyllic little retreat. John 
Cooper had walked across the village to spend an hour at the Cottage, 
as he often did on fine evenings. Miss Whimper, only too glad to 
secure a fresh listener, began to dilate afresh on Mr. Lemayne’s 
charms. Probably he would have borne this panegyric with patience, 
if it had not been for the fact that he suspected Beatrice’s unusual 
silence to be in some way connected with the stranger. 

“Oh, I know young Lemayne well enough,” he broke out at last. 
“JT was up at Oxford with him—a silly young fool he was too ¥ 

“ Really! And you are such a competent judge,” sneered Beatrice. 

“Well, if that’s the kind of man you profess to admire, I’m afraid 
I shan’t satisfy you,” returned Mr. Cooper sulkily. 

“Exactly! I arrived at that conclusion some time ago,” rejoined 
Beatrice, seizing the opportunity to bring about the inevitable explan- 
ation. “And I think it will save a good deal of trouble if, for the 
future, we consider ourselves quite independent of each other,” she 
continued. ‘ Our paths will lie in different directions, for I have at 
last discovered my true family !” 

It would be difficult to depict Miss Whimper’s mixture of excite- 
ment, curiosity, and terror at this dramatic announcement. As for 
Mr. Cooper, he stood rooted to the ground, almost believing that 
Beatrice had taken leave of her senses. When she had finished a 
detailed account of all the circumstances that led her to the 
conclusion that she was really Lady Caroline’s missing daughter, he 
made a great effort to command his emotion and speak calmly. 

“And suppose you turned out to be Miss Hethrington,” he began, 
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“ mind, I don’t consider it proved yet-—there are many things to be 
explained first—but supposing, for the sake of argument, that you are 
Lady Caroline’s daughter, do you mean to leave one who has been 
more than a mother to you without a moment’s thought? You talk 
about different paths———” 

“Well,” interrupted Beatrice, with a little laugh, “nobody, I 
imagine, would expect me to go on living here when I find that 
Hethrington Park is my real home. Of course Miss Whimper has 
been very kind in keeping me for so long, but I couldn’t think of 
being a burden to her for ever. It would be unreasonable, quite 
absurd !” she concluded, glancing round the low, old-fashioned room 
as if contrasting it mentally with the lofty saloons which in future 
would be her destination. 

John Cooper uttered an inarticulate cry of rage. “I can forgive 
you everything you have done to me!” he exclaimed violently. 
“But I shall never forgive you for the way you have treated Miss 
Whimper. Never, so long as I live!” And he strode out of the 
room, slamming the door noisily behind him. 

Poor Miss Whimper was so bewildered and upset that she very 
imperfectly understood what was going on around her. She only 
dimly comprehended that there had been a quarrel between the 
young people, and that her pet scheme for their union was in 
imminent danger. It was a long time before Beatrice could convince 
her that it was best for all parties concerned to give John Cooper his 
dismissal at once. 

“But, my dear,” pleaded the old lady, “do consider what an 
excellent young man he is, so thoroughly steady and kindly. Just 
remember what a comfort he was to his poor mother during all those 
years she was paralysed.” 

Beatrice smiled scornfully. These were not the type of virtues 
that appealed to her. John’s filial piety was quite obscured from her 
eyes by his badly-fitting country-made clothes. 

“And then,” continued Miss Whimper, trying another argument, 
“he is really very comfortably off, you know. Quite a nice little 
property and as good a house as you could wish for, though of course 
not grand, to say nothing of his mother’s money, which must have 
come to several thousands. And though his tastes are so simple you 
must remember he was at an excellent school as well as the 
university—though, to be sure, he didn’t do much there. Still, he 
has had as great advantages as any young man r 

“Yes, and now he deliberately elects to live almost like the farmers,” 
interrupted Beatrice. ‘ Fancy sinking into a condition when shooting 
a few rabbits, or playing in a village cricket match is one’s sole idea 
of amusement. You see how different a man is when he has been 
about the world. Mr. Lemayne, for instance. You must have 
noticed yourself. But please let me hear no more about it. My 
mind is quite made up.” 
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Miss Whimper abandoned her advocacy of John’s claims with great 
reluctance, returning to the subject day after day with arguments that 
merely served to aggravate without bringing conviction. ‘The match 
had been her favourite dream for some years, and however brilliant 
Beatrice’s prospects might be in the future it seemed difficult to im- 
prove upon the felicitous fate that she had destined for her adopted child. 
Besides, although Miss Whimper had constantly asserted her belief 
in Beatrice’s lofty parentage, it was a very different thing to maintain 
a vague theory of this kind, and to absolutely believe that the girl she 
had known so long was the daughter of a local magnate, living only 
the other side of the county. ‘These brilliant prospects seemed some- 
what illusory to the old lady, whilst the marriage with John Cooper 
was a very substantial fact. 

However, Beatrice was troubled by no doubts and misgivings. An 
infallible instinct, as she considered, drew her towards her rightful 
sphere. She remembered with satisfaction what a preference she had 
always felt for expensive and luxurious surroundings, a preference so 
natural in Lady Caroline’s daughter. But before entering into her 
heritage there were several practical steps to be taken. After much 
anxious deliberation she wrote a long statement of her case to Lady 
Caroline. She did not actually lay claim to being the missing child, 
but she described the locket and the beautifully embroidered linen 
at great length; adding all that could be remembered about the 
deceased nurse’s appearance, and concluded by begging Lady 
Caroline to throw any light she could upon the subject. A week 
elapsed without any reply to the letter—a week that to Beatrice 
seemed like years. What that week was to Miss Whimper can only 
be guessed ; but the old lady bore up as best she could, trying to feel 
that she must not weigh her own personal grief against the child’s 
happiness. 

At last a morning came when Beatrice, with flushed cheeks and 
trembling hands, tore open the long-expected letter. 

“It is all settled!” she exclaimed, with a little shriek of irre- 
pressible excitement. ‘I am to go to Hethrington at once, this very 
day! I suppose even John Cooper will believe in me now!” she 
added triumphantly. ; 

It seemed almost too good to be true after so much doubt and 
anxiety. Even Beatrice, with all her boundless self-confidence, had 
scarcely expected to be received at once, without any further diffi- 
culties. But Lady Caroline’s letter, though short, was explicit. The 
few words in which she said that nothing could exceed her interest in 
Beatrice’s statements, although they had awakened a train of cruel 
memories that had temporarily prostrated her, seemed the sweetest the 
girl had ever read. The writer continued to say that she had been 
compelled to make some indispensable inquiries that had occasioned 
a little delay, but that if Beatrice could start that day by the train 
indicated, she should be met at the station, and driven to Hethrington 
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Park, where all could be explained to her. It was abundantly evident 
that the writer of the letter was labouring under great excitement, 
and Beatrice’s heart yearned to reciprocate her unknown mother’s 
affection. 

Miss Whimper contrived to smile through her tears as she helped 
the eager girl to pack for the journey. Beatrice made a careful 
selection of clothes in which to appear for the first time among her 
relations. She was particularly anxious to make a favourable im- 
pression, and that could not fail to be the case, she thought, as she 
stood looking at her eminently satisfactory reflection in the glass, 
until the maid had twice tapped at the door to tell her the fly was 
waiting. When she came down, Miss Whimper was standing on the 
doorstep, with her little wrinkled face puckered up, in a brave deter- 
mination not to weep. 

“Good-bye!” cried Beatrice lightly, as she bestowed a rapid kiss 
on the old lady’s forehead. ‘I’m afraid I am rather late! Did you 
see that all the luggage was put in? I can send for more clothes if I 
want them, you know, when I get there. Oh yes, of course I shall 
write to you often! There! Good-bye again. I shall really miss 
my train.” 

Still Miss Whimper held her hand, gazing up earnestly at the fair 
young face that for so long had been the object of all her cares. 

“My child,” she began, in a trembling voice, “you will not forget 
me when you get amongst your grand friends? I shall see you some- 
times, and know what you are doing ?” 

Beatrice only smiled, a convenient form of reply as it commits one 
to nothing. She did not think it very probable that she would see 
much of Miss Whimper at Hethrington Park, but she could not 
explain that to the old lady, who would doubtless gradually discover 
what was involved by her altered circumstances. So gently with- 
drawing her hand, she jumped into the fly, and with a merry nod 
drove away. As Miss Whimper turned back to the house she looked 
a very old lady indeed, and it was a long time before she roused 
herself sufficiently to set off on one of the charitable errands in which 
she usually delighted. 

Hethrington Park was quite a show place, and Beatrice felt a thrill 
of possessive pride in its palatial appearance, as she looked at the 
huge porch, supported on massive marble pillars, through the 
magnificent avenue by which it was approached. She was far too full 
of glorious anticipations to feel shy, or anything but gratified by the 
novelty of the position. The well-appointed brougham by which she 
was met, and the pompous footman who ushered her into the house, 
were the welcome foretastes of a life of luxurious gaiety. When pre- 
sently left alone in a comfortable room, which however was rather 
less handsomely furnished than might have been expected, Beatrice 
collected her thoughts for the supreme moment. Would her mother, 
or those unknown sisters about whom she had often speculated in 
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_ vain, be the first to greet her? When would she see Mr. Lemayne 
again, and would he really be as pleased as she liked to imagine at 
finding in her a connection? At all events it could not fail to be 
a great satisfaction to her family to find that she was in every way 
qualified to do them credit. 

In the midst of these reflections the door was thrown noisily open, 
and an elderly female rushed forward with outstretched arms. Beatrice 
had just time to notice an obviously dyed purple-silk dress, sur- 
mounted by a stout, red face, advancing upon her, when she found 
herself literally engulfed in an oppressively warm embrace. She felt 
bewildered, and a strong odour of onions emanating from the wearer 
of the purple silk added to her discomfort. In silent astonishment 
she endured three separate hugs, each one more stifling and prolonged 
than its predecessor, before this energetic lady saw fit to desist, and, 
holding the girl at arms’ length, contemplated her critically. 

“ Lady Caroline,” faltered Beatrice, uncertain how to proceed. 

‘Oh, Lady Caroline isn’t here yet; she’s gone out for her drive 
with the young ladies,” said the stout female, sinking into an armchair, 
and mopping her face with her handkerchief. ‘ But she left a message 
that she wanted to see you as soon as she came back.” 

“But who are you then, if you are not Lady Caroline?” gasped 
Beatrice. 

This question appeared to strike the stout woman as exceedingly 
humorous. ‘Me Lady Caroline indeed! ”she chuckled. “ Well, 
that is a good’un!” And her red face creased all over with keen 
enjoyment of the joke. ‘No, my girl, I’m not Lady Caroline, or 
Lady Anybody, but plain Mrs. Hall, your aunt.” 

“ My aunt!” exclaimed Beatrice with a start, as if she had stepped 
onan adder. “I suppose this is some sort of joke,” she continued 
stiffly. 

“Bless me! I remember now Lady Caroline said she hadn’t told 
you anything,” said Mrs. Hall good-temperedly. “She thought I 
should like to tell you all about it myself, so no wonder you don’t 
rightly understand. Well, you see, my sister Jane was nurse to Lady 
Caroline’s children, until the youngest, poor little Miss Beatrice, was 
killed falling out of a swing, and the other young ladies had a 
governess. Poor Jane! she was cut’ up about that child’s death, 
to be sure. And she was ill in bed herself at the time with a chill, 
which made her take on the worse with feeling it might not have 
happened if she had been about. And Lady Caroline away in foreign 
parts and all! So then after a while Jane married young Jones the 
blacksmith, though he was years younger than herself, and only after 
her bit of money. But there! he was a good-looking lad; you favour 
him a deal about the eyes and hair, now that I see you in the light. 
So Jane, she wouldn’t listen to a word against him, and they hadn’t 
been married long before he took to drink and lost all his busi- 
ness. I told her how it would be all along,” concluded Mrs. Hall 
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triumphantly. She belonged to the numerous class of persons who 
would submit cheerfully to considerable personal inconvenience or 
loss for the pleasure of seeing their own prophecies fulfilled. 

“And so things went from bad to worse,” continued Mrs. Hall, 
after a pause. “And at last they were forced to go to America. 
And after a bit Jones went off in a decline, leaving poor Jane with 
one child, that she named Beatrice after the little lady that was dead. 
I wrote to her once, and said if she liked to come home I’d see what 
I could do for her, but I never had a letter from that day to this. 
You see the poor creature must have started off without letting us 
know, feeling a bit ashamed perhaps after all her misfortunes, and 
all the rest of us having done so well for ourselves.” 

“Then that woman with the child”—began Beatrice, but the words 
died away between her lips. 

“That was my sister, Jane Jones, and your mother. Yes, poor 
Jane! to think of her being killed just as she got back to England, 
and lying in a strange churchyard, without so much as a headstone 
over her!” said Mrs. Hall with a deep sigh. ‘ Ah well! life’s very 
uncertain, and Jane always was the unlucky one. And then when 
your letter came to Lady Caroline, she remembered all about her old 
nurse, and wrote off to me at once to come here and meet you. She 
said she’d be so glad to see poor Jane’s child restored to her friends 
after all these years, and it was clear you didn’t rightly know where 
to find them although you suspected something of the matter. So 
her ladyship wrote me all the particulars, and how you had been 
found dressed in the same clothes as her poor little child used to 
wear, for she had given my sister whole boxes of them at one time 
and another, and many a little ornament beside that belonged to the 
poor young lady. Ah, Jane was a great favourite with them all, that 
she was! And I'll do my duty by her child, cost what it may!” 

So this was the end of all Beatrice’s pretensions! She could have 
laughed aloud, with the bitter laughter that is more hurtful than tears, 
to think how anxious she had been to exchange Miss Whimper’s 
guardianship for Mrs. Hall’s. Her whole life and character had been 
based upon a false assumption, and those whom she had hitherto 
snubbed would in future have every right to despise her heartily. 
Crouched in a corner of the sofa, with her face hidden in her hands, 
she listened mechanically to Mrs. Hall’s lengthy account of her own 
prosperous career. It appeared that, having saved a tidy sum of 
money by a happy combination of industry and rigid economy, she 
had at a mature age captivated the heart of a well-to-do grocer. But 
in spite of being, as she explained, in very easy circumstances, she 
preferred still further increasing their joint income by keeping a 
lodging-house in the town where her husband carried on business. 
It was with feelings that are simply indescribable that Beatrice dis- 
covered that her future prospects would probably include having to 
wait on the lodgers. 
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“Not regular hard work, you know,” explained Mrs. Hall, “but 
just carrying trays up and down, and taking the orders. I keep a 
girl to do all the scrubbing, and there’s nothing else that any young 
person might mind doing. Why, Mary Ann—that’s my husband’s niece 
—-stays with me for months at a time, during the season, and a great 
help she is, now that she’s got into my ways. I couldn’t have left 
home now if it wasn’t for her,” she concluded, glancing rather 
ruefully at the disconsolate figure on the sofa. It was much to be 
feared that the newly-found relative would prove a very insufficient 
substitute for Mary Ann. 

Suddenly Beatrice made up her mind. “I must return to my old 
home to-night,” she said decidedly, “and I will write to you about 
my plans.” 

Mrs. Hall made a very feeble show of opposition. During the last 
half hour her feelings towards the unknown niece had undergone very 
considerable modifications. It did not seem probable that this delicate, 
fastidious girl would be much of an assistance to her, whilst judging 
by her present style of dress, she would be an expensive guest. If the 
friends, who had hitherto brought her up in a life of pampered 
indulgence, cared to continue this prodigal expenditure of money on a. 
penniless orphan, Mrs. Hall determined not to interfere with them. 

** Though you can tell anybody who asks that I offered you a home,” 
concluded the good woman. “I wouldn’t do less by poor Jane’s 
child, that I wouldn’t! and if your friends arn’t willing to have you 
back, just let me know. But mind, my house isn’t the place for fine 
ladies. We all work ; I do myself as hard as any of them. What? 
you want to start off now at once? Why, her ladyship said most 
particular that we were to wait here in the housekeeper’s room until 
she and the young ladies came back from their drive, they were so 
anxious to see you, after your letter. I shouldn’t like to offend them, 
that I shouldn’t! What with their kindness to poor Jane, and 
recommending my lodgings as they have done.” 

But Beatrice was firm. ‘To be introduced to Lady Caroline as 
Mrs. Hall’s niece was more than she could stand. Brushing aside all 
possible objections, she stated her intention of at once walking back 
to the station, without even waiting for her luggage, which might follow 
as it could. The immediate necessity of making her escape from 
Hethrington Park overpowered all other considerations. Mrs. Hall 
did not repeat her embrace at parting, and in point of fact experienced 
a distinct sense of relief at her niece’s departure ; though she enjoyed 
telling the housekeeper afterwards how Beatrice looked quite the 
young lady, and as well-dressed as Miss Hethrington herself. 

When safely out of the house, Beatrice fled down the drive as if 
escaping from some murderous pursuer. Once she was checked in 
her hurried flight by the sound of approaching wheels, and had only 
just time to slip behind a gigantic oak-tree, before a waggonette filled 
with a large and merry party dashed past. Evidently Lady Caroline 
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was just returning from her drive, and Beatrice recognised with a fresh 
pang of misery as she cautiously peeped from her hiding-place, that 
Mr. Lemayne was amongst the noisiest of the merry group, whose 
laughing voices were heard long after the carriage had disappeared 
from sight. 

One piece of luck befell Beatrice at the close of this disastrous day. 
She found a train by which to return without having to wait at the 
station, and, within an hour of parting from Mrs. Hall, she found 
herself whirling swiftly homeward. During that journey in the dusk 
of an autumn evening, she had ample time to review her life by the 
light of the recent disclosures. All at once she perceived the excessive 
stupidity of that hypercritical spirit which had led her to scorn Miss 
Whimper’s homely ways and little old-fashioned refinements. It was 
almost intolerable to pursue the same train of thought, and recall the 
numerous unmerited snubs she had bestowed on poor Mr. Cooper for 
not being more of a fine gentleman. Her eyes were suddenly opened 
to his merits now that it was too late. “He will see what my 
criticisms were worth when he knows about my own refined relations,” 
she thought bitterly ; though if she had considered for a moment she 
would have remembered that John was far too kindly ever to enjoy 
anybody’s discomfiture. But gradually even wounded pride yielded 
to unalloyed regret for the gross ingratitude that, in one form or 
another, had always characterised her behaviour to her adopted parent. 
She vividly remembered, amongst other things, how, when quite a 
young girl, Miss Whimper had given her the only valuable ring she 
possessed, and how she had hurt the old lady’s feelings by candidly 
pointing out the hideousness of the heavy setting, that had once been 
considered so handsome, and insisted upon sending it to the jewellers 
to be altered. And this was only one out of innumerable similar 
incidents. 

Precisely as the clock struck ten, Miss Whimper was in the habit of 
folding up her work, and lighting her bedroom candle. This evening, 
for the first time for many years, she sat on after the appointed time, 
not working, but gazing mournfully round the empty room. Even 
her much-prized cabinet of old china looked dull and faded without 
the light of Beatrice’s presence, and the habitual smell of dried 
lavender and rose-leaves, of which the drawing-room was redolent, 
seemed to carry with it a suggestion of funeral wreaths. There was a 
footstep in the verandah outside, a rustling as if the roses across the 
window were being pushed aside by a passing figure. As a rule Miss 
Whimper was rather a nervous old lady, but in moments of great 
emotion ordinary terrors sink into abeyance. She opened the 
window, and in another moment her lost child was sobbing in her 
arms, 

It took Miss Whimper a long time to convince Beatrice that it was 
not her duty to expiate her past offences by immediately going out as 
a governess or a hospital nurse. 
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“ But I never intended to stay—only just to creep back quietly 
and tell you how sorry I am for having made you wretched !” said 
the girl feverishly, as she sat on a low stool, resting her head 
against the old lady’s knee, just as she had done twenty years before. 
“ Oh, I can never stay here again! You will be ashamed of me now— 
now that you know the truth, though you are too kind tosayso. Every- 
body will despise me when they hear who I am and how I have 
behaved.” 

“ And who will dare to despise my adopted child?” exclaimed 
Miss Whimper, drawing herself up with a little stately air. ‘“ Ah, 
no!” she continued, her dim eyes shining with the light of love, as 
she patted the girl’s bowed head. ‘“ This is your home, until you leave 
it for your husband’s.” 

“That will never be now,” murmured Beatrice, almost inaudibly, 
as she buried her crimson face in her hands. ‘He said he would 
never forgive me the way I behaved to you—and he was right.” 

“ My dear, forgiveness is an easy virtue to practise towards a culprit 
like you,” replied Miss Whimper nodding sagaciously. If there was 
one thing the old lady prided herself upon understanding better than 
another, it was a love affair. 


ONLY A DREAM. 


“T DREAMT that every fair and radiant morn, 
When the gay sunshine through my window crept, 
No longer sad and aimless and forlorn, 
No longer of the joys of life bereft, 
I flew to gather by the sapphire light 
Sweet dewy roses—cherries blushing red, 
And eglantine and jasmine starry white, 
Before my love’s eyes these delights to spread. 
I dreamt—at eve—that in our quiet home 
I listened for the step I knew so well, 
The step so loth to go—so swift to come; 
That there we two the same sweet tale would tell, 
The old old story whisper’d o’er and o’er! 
Ah, happy time! Ah, dreams of golden hue!” 


Unbidden sobs arose—she spoke no more! 
“Dear one”—he said—“ why that was my dream too!” 


C. E. MEETKERKE. 
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THE MAJOR’S ASTRAL BODY 
By G. B. STuArt. 
J. 


“WEL Roger, old fellow, Iam glad to see you! how are you ? 
you’re looking very fit !” 

“Thanks, yes, I’m first-rate ; the voyage set me up. How jolly it 
is to meet you again! I declare to you, when I woke up this morning 
in my old room at the club, I felt as if ’'d never been away.” 

“Oh, London’s much the same as ever! When you’ve discovered 
whether we turn up our trousers in dry weather or not, and if it’s 
considered most fashionable to believe in everything or nothing at 
all, you’ve about exhausted the possibilities of change.” 

“Cynical, Robert? I never knew you that before. Let’s have a 
look at you; d’you know, you don’t seem to me at all the thing.” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” asserted Major Robert in that peculiar voice 
which really means, “I’m very wrong indeed, and I wonder you 
didn’t notice it sooner.” 

“Pooh, man! don’t tell me—why, you look as if you were the one 
who had had five years of India, not I. I expect this London life is 
a desperate racket.” 

“Indeed, I’m quiet enough. I only go out when—that is 
where———” he stopped in confusion. 

“Where She is likely to be, and when you think you will meet 
her,” finished Major Roger composedly. 

“ How the dickens did you e 

“My dear fellow, I saw it all ina moment. No, I don’t know who 
she is, or anything about her but what I have said: you are worrying 
about some girl, it’s plain to see, though why you, in your position, 
should worry about any woman alive passes me! If you were a poor 
devil in a line regiment like me, you might have some excuse. Now, 
out with it, at once! Probably by next week I shall be in the same 
predicament and want to make confidences to you; but, so far, I 
haven’t spoken to a single woman since I landed—though, what 
lovely pink cheeks they have! Fire away, Robert.” 

“There’s very little to tell,” Major Robert said, getting up, and 
fidgetting about the room as he spoke, putting cigarettes down in 
front of his cousin, and assuming a generally dégagé air, which some- 
how failed to convince that astute observer. “I’ve been thinking for a 
long time that with that big place in the country, and my being an 
idle man, and so forth, I ought to be thinking of marrying and 
settling down, and—and I had seen a good deal of Miss Lorrimer, 
and come to the conclusion we—er—we should do very well together.” 
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“ Do you mean little Lesbia Lorrimer ?” interrupted his cousin. 

“‘ Ves—I forgot you used to know them. By Jove, you wouldn’t cal? 
her ‘little Lesbia’ if you could see her now. She’s five feet eight, 
without her high heels, and she has the most exquisitely pro- 
portioned . 

“ All right—she was only a ‘ Bachfisch’ when I went out. Well, 
have you proposed to her ?” 

“Not exactly—you may see a good deal of a girl in London 
without finding it so very easy to propose to her—but I hinted to her 
mother what I was after, and was distinctly encouraged ; and I’ve danced 
with her, and taken her down to dinner, and called incessantly and 
drunk tea with her, and met her at places, and made parties to things, 
and done everything a man can be reasonably expected to do to show 
which way the wind blows! And I meant to take the very first 
opportunity of asking her—when this cursed thing came between us !.” 

“What thing? I needn’t repeat your adjective.” 

“You may, if you like; probably you know more about the 
intolerable nonsense than I do. She and her mother have taken up 
with this modern occultism—previous existence, and astral bodies, and. 
all the rest of the tomfoolery—and can think and talk of nothing else ; 
and because a man can’t suddenly develop an overwhelming interest. 
in it all, he seems to be of no account whatever with them. It isn’t. 
that I haven’t tried. I’ve got all sorts of books and pamphlets about 
it that I can’t understand a word of, and I’ve tried to sublimise 
myself—or whatever they call it—by sitting and thinking of nothing, 
but I always find I fall asleep. We have drifted further apart this 
last week than I ever could have believed possible after our previous 
intimacy, and for no better reason than because in a moment of 
thoughtlessness I told Lesbia that I had too much to do down at. 
Staverton to pay much attention to the cultivation of my astral body. 
You’ve no idea how annoyed she was about it.” 

Major Roger Chancellor had risen suddenly, and taking his cousin 
Robert by the shoulders, wheeled him round to face the glass over the 
fireplace: ‘Are we still as much alike as we used to be, do you 
think ?” he asked, rather irrelevantly. 

“Of course we are!” Robert answered, somewhat pettishly, for he 
was put out at this unexpected interruption of his recital. “When 
you have got your hair cut like a Christian and your moustache a 
little shorter, and pointed properly, our creditors won’t know us 
apart.” 

“A good thing for me. I shall score there, Major Chancellor of 
Staverton. Now”—resuming -his seat—I want you to let me have 
my way in something. Run down into the country for a week, and 
pull yourself together—it doesn’t matter much where—only not to 
Staverton, that would defeat my object. Keep early hours, and 
don’t think about Miss Lorrimer more than you can help. Leave me 
here at your rooms—it won’t be the first time, will it?—and give me 
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carte blanche to manage the little affair you have confided to me 
during the few days you are away. I promise you on my honour 
that Miss Lesbia shall be in her right mind again by the time you 
return, and the next event on the programme shall be your marriage. 
Come, say ‘Yes’; you look so desperately seedy and upset that I’m 
going to take no denial.” 

“T’ve half a mind to do as you say. I believe a week of quiet, 
away from all this excitement, would be the making of me. But, I 
say, Roger, no practical joke or anything of that sort which might 
offend Les— Miss Lorrimer or her mother.” 

“Of course not; remember I’m your cousin, and to be depended 
on, and the Lorrimers are old friends of mine as well as yours” 
{inwardly adding, “and that little goose Lesbia shall be made to 
remember it, too!”). 

“But how about all these?” Major Robert questioned, gathering 
together a handful of invitation cards from his mantel-piece, and 
shuffling them into a packet. 

“T thought you said you didn’t go out much?” > 

“T told you I only went to places where I was likely to meet 
Lesbia ; all these invitations are to the houses of mutual friends, and 
the Lorrimers will be there—Mrs. Hardman’s dance, the Thornleys’ 
dinner, this coaching affair down to Windsor on Saturday, Lady 
Castleton’s concert, Harrow Speech-day. I don’t see how I can get 
out of all of them, really I don’t, Roger.” 

“ Put yourself entirely into my hands and give me the invitations. 
‘Why, I know most of these names—the Townleys, the Gores, the 
Hardmans. You don’t mean that they are all still at it, just as they 
were five years ago? Now take yourself off to some quiet little 
seaside place and bathe and fish and be idle for a week, and when 
you come back I promise you Miss Lorrimer shall be very pleased to 
see you.” 

And in the end, after much discussion, this is what Major Robert 
Chancellor consented to do. 


II. 


“Goop evening, Major Chancellor; you seem lost in meditation. 
Mama and I have been bowing to you for nearly five minutes, and 
you have been as irresponsive as a Sphinx.” 

“Good evening, Miss Lorrimer,” answered the Major, who, posted 
at his hostess’s back, had been pricking his ears for the announcement 
of the Lorrimers’ name. ‘The young lady looked at him sharply, for 
he spoke in a tone at once hollow and absent, and without recognising 
what it was, she was aware of a subtle strangeness in his appearance 
and demeanour. 

“T haven’t seen you for ages!” she went on, pushing a little further 
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out of the crowd on Mrs. Hardman’s staircase. ‘The beaming lady in 
mauve velvet who was following her was suddenly diverted from her 
course by a friend, and Miss Lesbia and the Major were virtually 
téte-a-tete in an embrasure of palms. “It is you, isn’t it?” she 
continued, looking laughingly up at him through the pink twilight of 
their retreat. 

“Tt is I, if you persist in confounding my empirically determined 
existence with the conscious and separate abstraction of my thinking 
self,” Chancellor replied. 

“Eh? er—I beg your pardon! Mama and I have had such a 
very tiring day at the Mahatmas’ Orphans’ Bazaar (by-the-bye, why 
didn’t you come? you promised you would), that I don’t feel much 
inclined for dancing, and I’m not going into that hot room to get my 
card filled up at once by a pack of tiresome boys who think they are 
doing me a great favour by asking me to dance. Let us find some 
conservatory where we can sit down and talk about the books I lent 
you last week. I’m dying to know if I have converted you, ever so 
little, to my ‘ divine philosophy.’” 

The Major offered his arm in silence, and proceeded to conduct 
his companion towards a small excrescence of glass, pink calico, and 
Chinese lanterns beyond the back drawing-room, only pausing on the 
way to report to the mauve matron (who encouraged him with 
cheerful nods of recognition across the crowd) that her daughter 
preferred sitting out to dancing. 

“Don’t let her tire herself, Major Chancellor, with too much 
metaphysical argument; the poor darling has been working for the 
Mahatmas’ Orphans all day, and I don’t believe the Grand Llama 
himself could have been more interested. Take her away and get 
her some tea or an ice, please, and remember I’ve ordered the 
brougham for twelve precisely.” 

“Yes, dear Lesbia’s a very earnest cheelah,” she continued to her 
companion, a puzzled-looking lady of quality, whose startled “Oh 
really!” betrayed that she had hitherto vaguely associated the term 
with some variety of the panther tribe. 

“Now, Major Chancellor, begin at the beginning and tell me what 
you have read, and how far I have convinced you since we parted five 
days ago. You have been nowhere seen since Church Parade on Sunday, 
and this is Thursday evening ; have you been out of town, or studying 
Madame Kromesky’s arguments as I begged you to do?” Miss 
Lesbia Lorrimer was very pretty, with wide blue-violet eyes ; when she 
turned these upon Major Chancellor in anxious interrogation, that 
valiant soldier had some difficulty in repressing an answering glance 
of interest in his own, but with a grasp at his self-control he elimi- 
nated all expression from his features and answered solemnly : 

‘Since I entered on the consideration of Madame Kromesky’s 
method, I could not definitely say what time has elapsed. My ego 
—what I may call my ‘I-ness’ —has separated itself from the world 
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of reality, as you see it, and has cognized only such attributes as 
emancipate self from dogmatic bounds of existence. Consequent on 
this position I beg your pardon, did you wish to move?” 

“T think we are sitting in a draught,” Miss Lorrimer explained ; “so 
sorry to interrupt you—it is so interesting, but I am rather warm, and I 
fear if I sit there I shall get one of my tiresome throats. Thank you, 
this is much better. Please go on. You were saying that you had read 
Madame Kromesky. Jidn’t you like the bit about the tea-pot that 
came through the air when she was in the desert and missed her five 
o’clock tea? I thought that wonderfully convincing.” 

‘I beg your pardon; such phenomena as you refer to are but the 
fringes and tassels upon the mighty robe of the Absolute ; you catch 
at them as children pull at a flower or a ribbon that attracts their eye, 
but to the emancipated soul, lost in the common life, such things are 
mere rot—ahem ! I mean mere rudiments. For me they have little 
weight : the true centre of being lies in the will.” 

“Oh, of course,” interrupted Miss Lorrimer, who was not accus- 
tomed to listen patiently to such long sentences from other people ; 
“one knows and feels ¢at so intensely in that wi//ing game, you 
know, where two people take you by the elbows and influence you to 
play the piano or turn up the hearthrug. I never realised how 
completely matter was subservient to mind as when, one Christmas 
down in the country, I saw my uncle’s curate willed to bite a plush 
penwiper under the impression that it was a pear. It was the most 
complete manifestation of subordinated intelligence, and the pen- 
wiper was stuffed with sawdust, which made it all the more striking.” 

“Excuse me; in the higher wisdom, or that apperception of it 
which is permitted to unfold itself to our consciousness in successive 
avatars, mind matters little, and matter is quite too unimportant for 
us to give our mind to.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” Miss Lorrimer spoke hurriedly, and in that 
tone of agreement which not infrequently betokens complete dissent. 
“But I hope, Major Chancellor, that there are a few small sublunary 
matters which may still continue to interest you ; there is the Windsor 
party on Saturday, and Harrow Speech-day next week, both of which 
I confess I am looking forward to immensely, though I acknowledge 
they savour somewhat of Archaic legends in the light of these latter 
days. History and romanticism and old associations are mere 
bubbles on the surface of absolute philosophy ; but our Reggie, you 
know, is in the Eleven this year, and you promised you would show 
me where you cut your name on the fourth form window-seat when you 
were at ‘ Watson’s,’ so you mustn’t disappoint us, whatever happens.” 

“‘ My corporeal presence will certainly be with your party,” Major 
Chancellor answered meaningly ; “whether or no my idea, my egoity, 
will be, ahem ! disengaged, I cannot predicate ; for since I made the 
Windsor engagement and accepted the Harrow invitation, I am con- 
scious of having entered upon a higher plane of outlook.” 
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“‘ My dear Lesbia, are you there? I am sure the carriage must have 
come, and I think you had better be getting your cloak, you have 
had such a long day of it. Why, my dearest, you look quite fagged 
and pale ; haven’t you had any refreshments or supper or anything ? 
Major Chancellor, you must get her some soup at once ; please bring 
it to the door of the ladies’ cloakroom; Lesbia needs so much 
building up, now that she is reading and working so hard at her 
theosophy ; you must have been talking very interestingly, you two, to 
forget the time in this fashion.” 

Mrs. Lorrimer whisked her daughter downstairs as she continued 
this string of remarks, Miss Lesbia firmly repudiating the projected 
beef-tea, under the impression that the bull was a sacred animal whom 
her present convictions obliged her to respect ; and the mother and 
daughter were packed into their carriage by the Major, who, notwith- 
standing the comparative earliness of the hour, then lighted a cigar 
and strolled homewards, leaving Mrs. Hardman’s party to run its 
course without him, letting himself in with a latchkey to the rooms 
where we first met him in colloquy with his cousin. 

“Have you had a pleasant evening, Lesbia? Did Major 
Chancellor say anything in particular?” Mrs. Lorrimer asked from - 
her corner of the brougham. 

“ No—yes; that is, we talked theosophy; he speaks very well,” 
Lesbia returned. 

“ And you enjoyed yourself, dear one ?” 

“Immensely,” replied Miss Lorrimer ; but a keen observer might 
have objected that her tone was that of the distinctly bored. 


Ill. 


“WELL, Lesbia, home again? What sort of a day have you had ?” 

“Abominable,” Miss Lorrimer answered emphatically, dropping 
into an armchair opposite her mother’s sofa, every line of her figure 
and fold of her pretty blue-and-white costume showing utter dejection 
in its unqualified droop. 

“Why, what do you mean ?” cried Mrs. Lorrimer, struggling into a 
sitting position, in spite of her lumbago, the better to survey her dis- 
consolate daughter ; “you aren’t ill, are you? and the weather has 
been lovely. I’ve been lying here all day thinking how pretty Harrow 
must be looking and how disappointed dear Reggie would be when 
he found I had to give up going and put Aunt Margaret in my place ; 
and now you come home and declare it has all been abominable! 
Really, Lesbia, that is rather hard upon me, when I only exist to try 
and give you pleasure. Was Reggie disagreeable, or Aunt Margaret 
tiresome, or—or what was it? ‘Tell me everything from the 
beginning.” 

“There isn’t much to tell, only it was all horrid, and I had looked 
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forward to it as one of the pleasantest days of the season. It was 
dreadfully hot, and Aunt Margaret never ceased talking, and we had 
to walk up the hill for the sake of the horses, and you know I never 
count on having to walk in my French shoes. Then the speeches were 
stupid and the lunch uncomfortable, and Reggie hardly spoke to us 
because Blake, his chum, had got his sister down from town, and 
Blake hung on to us, and bored us about Byron and ‘ Ducker’ 
and the view, until I wished myself home a hundred times. Oh, 
it has been such a dismal, wasted day, and I’ve crumpled my frock, 
and faded my hat, and rubbed all the skin off my heel, for nothing.” 

“ Didn’t Major Chancellor turn up after all ?” 

“Oh, yes!”—in a very indifferent voice. ‘“ He was there all the 
time ; but he has gone so mad over this stupid philosophy, or theosophy, 
or whatever he calls it, that he might as well have stayed at home for 
all the addition he was to our enjoyment. I never knew anything so 
tedious as a man can be when he takes up anything of that sort”— 
and Miss Lesbia yawned an exhaustive, heart-breaking yawn at the 
bare thought. 

“ But, my dear, you yourself urged him to look into the subject, 
and lent him Madame Kromesky’s Life to read, and assured him it 
was of the greatest interest to you. If he has gone in for the subject 
seriously, it is your own doing.” 

“I know—of course I am not denying it; but I never meant him 
to give himself up to it to the exclusion of everything else. He is 
completely altered in every way. If I had known he was such a weak 
creature, so unable to cope with a little philosophical research, I 
should never have mentioned it to him at all. It seems to me that a 
man is very much more easily upset by a new idea than a woman. 
Major Chancellor looks different somehow, and has quite a different 
tone in his voice since he first pooh-poohed the whole affair a fortnight 
ago. He used to be amusing and complimentary ; now he is dull, 
and brusque, and almost rude. He has forgotten lots of things that 
used to interest him, and takes no notice of others that used to 
interest me. He breaks promises, and, driving home this evening, he 
never spoke a word for an hour and a half on end! Aunt Margaret 
was very angry, for she declared he was asleep on the front seat of the 
victoria ; but I knew he had voluntarily released his astral body, and 
only his outer presentment sat in front of us, only I didn’t dare tell 
Aunt Margaret that, for you know how Low Church she is; and it 
was better to let her think him rude than altogether reprobate. Oh, 
it has been a horrid time, I can tell you!” 

** My poor Lesbia, it must have been. I am so sorry I was not 
there to help you. But did Major Chancellor tell you he could let 
loose his astral body at will?” 

“ He hinted it when we were up in the churchyard, and Blake was 
hunting for somebody’s tombstone. He said he knew by unmistakable 
symptoms that his astral body was struggling to be unloosed from its 
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corporeal envelope, and that if he appeared quiescent in the victoria 
during the drive home I might know it had achieved its escape. I 
suggested that he had better go back to town by train; but he said 
No, that would not be safe,’ as he never knew for certain when his astral 
body would return ; and if it didn’t reinhabit him in time at Euston, 
he might get put away in a shunting-place for the night ; but if he 
was with us, he knew we would send James round to Bury Street with 
the envelope—his body, you know. Oh, isn’t it ridiculous? Luckily 
it came back all right—that is to say, the astral body got in again just 
before we reached the Marble Arch, and he came to with a kind of a 
yawn and a stretch quite naturally. Only, by this time Aunt Margaret 
wouldn’t speak to him, or even allow him to help her down when we 
got to her door. She thinks him most ungentlemanly, and it is quite 
impossible to explain the truth.” 

“Impossible? We should never hear the last of it, and the Witch 
of Endor would be quoted at us from morning till night. How I wish 
you had never encouraged the unhappy young man to throw himself 
into the subject at all! I expect he began it to please you in the 
first instance, and now can’t stop himself.” 

**T never intended him to look upon it so seriously. The part that 
interested me was the letters flying through the air, and the willing 
people, and I liked the idea that if I didn’t want to do a thing now, I 
should have another chance a few hundred years hence, and it would be 
all for the good of the race, you know; but Major Chancellor says all 
this is child’s play, and quite ¢fra dig. in a serious-minded cheelah. 
He himself has lately entered on a new avatar, and consequently a 
great deal of his past has been wiped out. He couldn’t find his old 
initials in the fourth form window, though he had spoken only a 
fortnight ago of being able to lay his hands upon them in the dark. 
Now he says that he supposes he was at Harrow twenty years ago in 
some other form. When I said ‘ Perhaps the fifth form,’ he was quite 
annoyed, and said it was most indecorous to trifle with sacred terms. 
Indeed I never meant a pun, though Reggie and Blake went off into 
a stupid roar of laughter. Afterwards he said he was in the shell ; 
but as I hadn’t an idea whether he meant that metaphorically or 
Harrowly, I just took no notice, and conversation rather flagged.” 

“T should think so, you poor child. It is most extraordinary ; the 
man must be quite unhinged. Whatashocking thing! And Staverton 
such a splendid property, too! Did he mention anything about going 
to Lady Castleton’s to-night ? ” 

“Tt was mentioned: he said he should not go. After listening to 
the music of the spheres, he said he thought it was hard upon Miss 
Gomez, and Lawrence Kellie, and ordinary human performers, to sit 
in judgment on their art, because art here is nothing but an inessential 
negation. Besides——-” Lesbia stopped abruptly, and began picking 
up her hat, gloves, and parasol, which on her first entrance she had 
let fall in various directions. 
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“ Besides what ?” inquired her mother. 

“ Besides, he added that he had just reached an advanced plane of 
contemplation, which enabled him to see clearly the futility of many 
things which people in the world thought advisable or desirable ; and 
he was able now to look upon such trifles as society, citizenship, 
human responsibility, and—and marriage, as entirely beneath the 
notice of a follower of the True Philosopher. Therefore there was no 
necessity for him to do anything that anybody expected of him. Oh, 
I can’t talk about it any more! I am tired to death of the whole 
subject, and must go upstairs and lie down a little before dinner, and 
try and forget all about it.” 

“Just give me my writing materials before you go,” said her 
mother. ‘“ Poor unhappy young man! I fear his brain is affected ; 
and he has no mother, and Staverton is one of the finest estates in 
Sussex. I wonder if a word in season might save him even now?” 
And she began to write a note with great empressement. 

Lesbia turned to a side-table and selected a magazine, which she 
carried off to her bed-room. It was noticeable that in her search for 
Temple Bar she displaced several numbers of the Fath, which fell 
unheeded to the floor. She had had enough occult philosophy for 
one day already. 


IV. 


MAJOR CHANCELLOR sat at breakfast at the rooms in Bury Street on 
the day after the expedition to Harrow. Mrs. Lorrimer’s note was 
propped up against the tea-pot, and he re-read it between mouthfuls 
of grilled kidney. 

‘So they have capitulated,” he murmured to himself. ‘I’m sure 
I’m awfully glad of it, for I would not have stood out much longer. 
The whole business has been more of a strain than I ever expected, 
and I have had no rest for ten days, save that exquisite little nap in 
the carriage coming home yesterday! Now for a diplomatic answer 
to Mrs. Lorrimer, and if she accepts my conditions, as I expect she 
will, I may make my bow. No, by Jove! 1 must slip off with- 
out that parting ceremony ; anyway, I may retire in .the blessed con- 
sciousness of having made everyone happy without their ever 
knowing how. He dragged an ink-bottle and blotting-book in front 
of him, recklessly oblivious of the white breakfast-cloth, and began to 
write. 

“My Dear Mrs. LorriMer (his answer ran),— 

“The note which you were good enough to address to me 
last night has occasioned a tumult of emotion in my mind. I will 
not hide from you that at one time my dearest desire was to obtain 
the hand of your daughter.” (“ Now I shall turn over the page,” said 
the Major, pouring himself out another cup of tea with one hand, 
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while with the other he vigorously pounded his letter upon the 
blotter). 

“Her interest in theosophistic philosophy led me to study its 
doctrines, and like herself I am now a convert to them, and am 
thoroughly conscious of the worthlessness of those trifles which consti- 
tute earthly happiness so called. ‘This being the case, you will at 
once recognise the futility of our referring again to that conversation 
which you may remember took place between us in the spring, in 
which I hinted to you of my hopes, and received some encouragement 
that their realisation would not be distasteful to you; Miss Lorrimer 
has herself so plainly shown me that the philosophy which she has 
embraced does not concern itself with marriage, that no man of 
honour could think of troubling her further on the subject. At ‘the 
same time, exalted as I feel this mental attitude to be, there are 
moments when self reasserts itself, and I am tempted to renounce the 
whole philosophic enterprise (at least till my next avatar, which will 
occur in four thousand years’ time) in the hope of calling your 
daughter Lesbia my wife, and it is only her steadfast example which 
upholds me. This being my state of mind, you will not wonder if 


you see less of me than formerly, both at your house and in society, © 


and with grateful thanks for the motherly tone of your letter (which 
suggested what might have been), 
“T am yours very sincerely, 
“R, CHANCELLOR.” 


“There,” said the Major, glancing over this production with 
approval and putting it into an envelope, “that can go by special 
messenger, and I can take a look at the Zzmes, and just run over my 
‘Remarks’ (I’ve been spending an awful lot of money running about 
all over the place after that girl !), and by that time, if I’m not mis- 
taken, I shall have my answer.” 

At twenty minutes to twelve, Robinson, the Major’s man, entered 
with a note: “Mrs. Lorrimer’s groom is waiting for an answer, if you 
please, sir.” 

“Tell him he can go;” and as Robinson left the room, the Major 
chuckled knowingly, though he had not yet opened the envelope. 
“ They shall wait a bit for their final decision ; there must be a mighty 
struggle with the immortal Ego before I yield!” 

Mrs. Lorrimer’s communication was very short. 

“There are some things, dear Major Chancellor, that a parent can 
with certainty decide for a fondly loved child. If you still feel as you 
did last spring towards my Lesbia, do not let a false philosophy mis- 
lead you, but come to her at once.” 

Major Chancellor layghed, finished his cheroot and the Z7mes in a 
leisurely Eastern fashion, produced his cheque-book and pass-book, 
and went into some details of accounts with a sangfroid which was 
surprising in a lately despairing and newly encouraged lover, and 
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finally strolled out about half-past one o’clock to lunch at his club. 
On his way thither he stopped at a telegraph office, and sent off two 
messages ; the first was an answer to Mrs. Lorrimer’s note, and ran as 
follows :— 

“ After terrible struggle self has triumphed. I shall call to see 
your daughter to-morrow at twelve, but no mention of the philosophy 
to which we are both apostate must ever be made between us.” 

The second, which took not a moment to compose, was merely, 
“Come up at once. Course clear and Lesbia willing,” and was 
directed to Major Robert Chancellor, Prawnend, Sussex. 


Lesbia Lorrimer and her lover never alluded by word or sign to 
the strange “ Midsummer madness ” which had possessed them both 
for that week in June when they had both studied the divine philosophy. 
The nearest approach to an allusion which escaped the young lady 
—‘ Why, Robert, you are entirely my own Robert again, not strange 
and incomprehensible and different as you were during that miserable 
——” was stifled in the bud by a well-known process, and the 
engaged couple proceeded to discuss a far more satisfactory subject, 
namely, their marriage, which was to be solemnized before the end of 
the season. 

* And I’ve the jolliest fellow for best man, dearest,” asserted the 
Major—“ a cousin of mine, who is coming, ahem! who will be just 
home from India in time, I hope, to support me; you will like him 
immensely, and you must find him the very prettiest chief bridesmaid 
you can think of.” 

** A cousin; what is his name; is he like you?” Lesbia asked. 

“He is Roger Chancellor, and they used to think we were some- 
thing alike, but you shall see for yourself as soon as he arrives in 
town ;” and when Lesbia is introduced to the newly arrived Indian— 
a man with a short-cut light beard, evidently a recent acquisition, from 
the way in which he persistently strokes it—she instantly decides that 
the “best man” is not in the least like her Robert: “in the same 
style, perhaps, but not a quarter as handsome !” 


OES 
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THOMAS PARR. 


| iggpersie the illustrious dead who sleep their last sleep in West- 
minster Abbey lies one whose birth was humble and life 
obscure, and who assuredly would not have been honoured with burial 
in the Abbey had he died a century later than he did. His claim to 
distinction indeed, though almost unrivalled in its way, rested in 
passive endurance rather than in heroic achievement, and can only 
excite our wonder without stirring in us any spirit of emulation. 

Old Thomas Parr became famous in a somewhat tortoise-like 
fashion, not by the way he lived, but by the time he lived. He was 
slow of development, and was a hot-blooded youth when his con- 
temporaries were old men, and a hale hearty man when their sons’ 
grey heads had been laid in the grave. 

He was the son of a Shropshire labourer, and was born in the 
parish of Alderbury in 1483, the last year of Edward the Fourth’s 
reign. Like his father, he was a common labourer, and passed his 
days “in mire and toiling sweat,” hedging, ditching, ploughing or 
threshing. His biography is related in rhyme by John Taylor, the 
Water-poet, who wrote it immediately after the old man’s death in 1635, 
and dedicated the verses to King Charles I. He tells us that Thomas 
lay down with the lamb, and rose with the lark, and thought, with 
Pythagoras, that no food was wholesomer than green cheese with an 
onion, which, with coarse bread, commonly formed his simple diet ; 
while for drink he had milk, buttermilk, whey, and water, with a cup 
of ale or metheglyn on high days. It was however observed of him 
that he used to eat often, by night as well as by day, and it was 
recorded as something remarkable, that he ate heartily at midnight 
shortly before his death. ‘ His physic was good butter, and garlic he 
esteemed above the rate of Venice treacle.” No other physic did 
Thomas ever swallow, nor did he ever know the soothing delights of 
tobacco. His brain was untroubled with learning : 


“He ne’er knew history, nor in mind did keep 
Aught but the price of corn, hay, kine and sheep.” 


The relative prices of things in his lifetime differed greatly from 
their present values. A barrel of beer, cask and all, was sold in 1499 
for sixpence, which was also the price of “ eighteen great loaves.” 
And we are told that in the year 1557—a year of great plenty—people 
were willing to exchange a bushel of corn for a pound of candles. 
Now the candles, we cannot doubt, were very inferior to our modern 
ones, while the corn was probably equal in quality to that of the 
present day, and yet no man would now exchange a bushel of corn 
for less than nine pounds of candles. 
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It is certain that Thomas can never have worn a starched shirt till 
he was near a hundred, as it seems that starch was unknown in 
England till the year 1564, when a Flemish woman brought in its use. 
About that same year also the first coach ever seen in England was 
brought from the Netherlands and given as a present to Queen 
Elizabeth by one William Boonen, a Dutchman, “since which time 
they have increased with a mischief, to the undoing of the watermen 
by the multitudes of hackney coaches. But they never swarmed so 
thick to pester the streets as they do now, till the year 1605, and then 
the Gunpowder Treason hatched, and the coaches did breed and 
multiply.” 

Of all the results attributed to the Gunpowder plot, this is surely 
one of the most occult and singular. 

Thomas Parr lived in an age when the religion of the country 
changed its form so frequently and so suddenly, that a man had need 
of a mind like a chameleon to keep abreast of its alteration. For the 
first fifty years of his life it was Roman Catholic, and all men knew 
what was necessary to salvation: then came the downfall of the Pope’s 
authority and the substitution of King Harry’s, and for twenty years 
or so Protestantism was the safest form of religion to._profess. Another 
turn of the wheel brought Queen Mary and Papistry again to the top, 
and it was highly risky for a man to avow himself to be anything but 
a devout Roman Catholic. No sooner had he accustomed himself to 
this way of thinking than—hey ! presto !—this became dangerous, and 
it was once more advisable to throw over the Pope and all his works. 
Truly those were days when it was dangerous to hold with sincerity 
any opinions whatsoever, and Thomas Parr weathered in safety the 
storms which wrecked ;many a more religious man, by reason of 
troubling himself nothing at all about the course events took. 

“ He held it safest to be of the religion of the King or Queen that 
was in being, and his name was never questioned for affirming or 
denying the King’s supremacy. He was not troubled in mind for 
either the building or the throwing down of abbeys and religious 
houses, nor did he ever murmur at the manner of prayers, let them 
be Latin or English. He hath known the time when men were so 
mad as to kneel down and pray before a stock, a stone, a picture, or 
a relic of a he or she saint. And he hath lived in a time when men 
hold Latin to be the language of the Beast, and hate it deadly, because 
the Pope speaks it, and when they are more afraid to see a white 
surplice than to wear a white sheet.” 

He was born, as before stated, in the last year of Edward the 
Fourth’s reign, and he lived to see not only successive kings, but 
successive dynasties pass away. He saw the House of York give 
place to the House of Tudor, and that again to the House of Stuart. 
But little did it matter to Thomas who sat upon the throne : 


“Day found him work, and night allowed him rest, 
Nor did affairs of state his brain molest.” 


omen: prea eet 
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The sluggish stream of his life flowed on through the entire course 
of eight eventful reigns—Edward V., Richard III., Henry VII, 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and James I,—and only 
ended in the tenth year of Charles I. 

There was another life, that of Catharine Countess of Desmond, 
that ran nearly contemporaneously with that of Thomas Parr and 
almost rivalled his in length. She married the 13th Earl of Desmond 
in the reign of Edward IV., and was cut off at the age of one hundred 
and forty, Lord Leicester tells us, by “ a fever occasioned by a fall from a 
nut-tree.” Itis recorded of her that “ thrice she shed her teeth, which 
three times came again.” 

Of Thomas Parr a curious physical peculiarity is mentioned by his 
chronicler, that— 


“From head to heel, his body had all over 
A quick-set, thick-set, nat’ral hairy cover.” 


Four portraits of him are said to be extant, one of them in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. ‘The present writer has seen none of 
them, but they are doubtless all painted when he had become 
renowned by reason of his amazing age. His biographer says that 


“Though old age his face with wrinkles fill, 
He hath been handsome, and was comely still.” 


We are told that though he had not the use of his eyes, nor much 
of his memory, several years before he died, yet he had his hearing 
and apprehension very well, and was able, even to the hundred and 
thirtieth year of his age, to do any husbandman’s work, even threshing 
of corn. 

Thomas was: thirty-five years of age when his father died, leaving 
him in possession of a lease that had still four years to run, When 
this expired, he was granted a renewal of it for twenty-one years by 
“one Lewis Porter, gentleman ;” at the end of which time, Lewis 
having been gathered to his fathers, another lease for a similar term 
was granted to Thomas by Lewis’s son John. When this lease too was 
run out, Thomas was eighty-one years old, but having just taken to 
himself a wife, for the first time, he felt himself to be quite a young 
man, and a third time obtained a renewal of his lease for another 
twenty-one years from Hugh Porter, grandson of his first landlord. 

When this third lease ran out, Thomas being now one hundred and 
two years old, the landlord (a son of Hugh’s, and great-grandson to 
the original Lewis Porter) refused to give him a further lease for a 
definite term of years, but consented to let him have a dase for his life. 
This fourth lease was enjoyed by the insatiable Thomas for no less 
than fifty years. 

His first wife lived with him for thirty-two years, and had two 
children, both of whom died in infancy. It was during her lifetime 
that Thomas, being convicted of a breach of morality, was “for the 
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iaw’s satisfaction condemned to do penance in the parish church at 
Alderbury by standing in a sheet, which he did, being at the time 
one hundred and five years of age.” 

After his wife’s death in 1595, Thomas remained for ten years a 
widower, at the end of which time, being still only one hundred and 
twenty-two years old, he bethought himself of marrying again, and took 
for his second wife one Jane Adda, a widow, some eighty or ninety 
years younger than himself. By her he had a son who inherited his 
longevity and lived to the extraordinary age of one hundred and 
thirteen, thus affording a probably unique instance of a man, living in 
the reign of George I. being able to say, “‘ My father was born in the 
reign of Edward IV., two hundred and thirty-four years ago.” 

Nor was the tough vitality of the race even then exhausted : this 
son had a son who lived to be one hundred and nine, and a grandson, 
Robert Parr, who died at Kinver near Bridgnorth, Shropshire, at the 
patriarchal age of one hundred and twenty-four, his sister Catherine 
(great-grand-daughter of old Thomas) dying at Cork, October 1792, 
at the comparatively early age of one hundred and three. From all 
which facts it is plain that longevity is greatly a matter of heredity. 
{t is to be wished that a more minute description of Thomas Parr’s 
appearance and build had been left us, that it might be noted if they 
differed in any remarkable particular from those of other men, and if 
such differences were also noticeable in his long-lived descendants. 
The Hindoos assert the signs of longevity to be, among others, long 
arms and fingers, large teeth, mouth, hands and feet, a short neck and 
a deep voice. None of these points are alluded to by Dr. Harvey in 
his account of the fost-mortem examination he made of the old man’s 
body ; but he says that all the vital organs were so healthy that if he 
had not so entirely changed his mode of life shortly before his death, 
it is probable he might have lived a good while longer. An aged tree 
cannot be transplanted with impunity. 

His migration came about in this way. The Earl of Arundel had 
gone to Shropshire to visit some of his manors in that county, and 
hearing of the existence of this remarkable piece of antiquity he went 
to see old Thomas. Possibly he was a collector of curiosities and 
was anxious to acquire so rarea one. The Water-poet relates how 
that the Earl “in his innate noble and Christian piety took him into 
his charitable protection, commanding that a litter and two horses 
should be provided for him, for the more easy carriage of a man so 
enfeebled and worn with age ; also that his son’s wife, named Lucy, 
should likewise attend him and have a horse for her own riding ; and 
to cheer up the old man and make him merry, there was an antic- 
faced fellow, called John the Fool, that had also a horse for his 
carriage. These all were brought out of the country to London by 
€asy journeys.” 

This remarkable journey took place in September 1635, and was 
little short of miraculous when one thinks of the fatigue inseparable 
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from it, and of its being undertaken by a man of more than one 
hundred and fifty years old. Over and above the fatigue, the journey 
was by no means unattended by actual danger, for the people thronged 
to see the old man in all the towns he passed through, and at 
Coventry, in particular, such multitudes came “that those who de- 
fended him were quite tired and spent, and the aged man in danger 
to have been stifled.” Even this failed to kill the old man, though 
doubtless it shook rudely the hourglass of life, and he reached London 
in safety, “where he was well entertained and accommodated with all 
things, having all the aforesaid attendants, at the sole charge and cost 
of his Lordship.” 

To this change in the manner of his life Dr. Harvey chiefly imputes 
his death—“ for as much as coming out of a clear, thin, and free air, 
he came into the thick air of London; and after a constant, plain, 
and homely country diet, he was taken into a splendid family, where 
he fed high and drank plentifully of the best wines; whereby his 
lungs were obstructed and the habit of the whole body quite dis- 
ordered.” 

And thus what poverty and hardship had failed to do, was quickly 
accomplished by ease and plenty. Within three months of coming to ~ 
London the sands of the old man’s life ran out. He died on the 
15th of November, 1635, aged one hundred and fifty-two years and 
nine months, and was buried in the Abbey at Westminster. 


“Be the day weary, or be the day long, 
Soon it will ring to even song.” 


E. A. KInc. 
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THE CURSE OF CONDER. 
I. 


“The Earl, who a foreign bride hath won, 
Shall slay for certain his eldest son ; 
And the dreadful deed be duly done 
The day the first-born is twenty-one.” 


O the curse of Conder ran: therefore, for many generations, none 
but English brides were brought home to reign at Castle 
Conder. But at last it came to pass—during the life of the eighth 
earl—that his son, Hugh, Lord Aveling, when travelling through 
Europe, lost his heart to a lovely German Countess. Very beautiful 
was the Countess Hilda; albeit somewhat strange and mysterious, 
living alone, without kith or kin, in her grim old castle in the heart of 
a German forest. The country-folk said she was a witch, and feared 
her as such: anyhow (whether her witchcraft lay only in her youth 
and beauty or in something supernatural) she bewitched Lord Aveling 
to such a degree, that he braved the family curse and married her. 
But in so doing his lordship did not deceive his bride: he first told 
her how the dreadful legend ran: and the Countess Hilda looked at 
the handsome Englishman and loved him, and in the strength of that 
love calmly defied Fate. Nevertheless Hugh dared not tell his father 
what he had done; so, during the life of the old Earl, Hilda lived on 
in her German home, while her husband spent his time between 
Germany and Castle Conder. During one of Lord Aveling’s visits to 
England, a little son was born in the gloomy German castle; and 
Hugh hastened back to his foreign home in mingled joy and dread— 
joy in his son and heir, and dread that the awful curse might be 
fulfilled in him. Little Alan inherited all his mother’s wonderful 
beauty; and, in his delight in mother and child, Lord Aveling 
gradually forgot the terrible doom looming in the future, and gave 
himself up to the bliss of the present. Hilda never spoke of the 
curse ; and her husband fondly hoped that she had also ceased to 
think of it—or, if she did, that she had learned to regard it as an old 
wives’ fable. 

When Alan was ten years old, the Earl of Conder died; and then 
at last Earl Hugh was able to bring his beautiful wife and child home 
to Castle Conder. Every one gave a warm welcome to the lovely 
Countess, with the exception of Lorenzo, an old Italian astrologer, 
who had lived at Castle Conder longer than any living person but 
himself could remember; and who knew the awful secret of the 
overhanging curse. When the ninth Earl told Lorenzo of his 
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marriage, the astrologer grew pale and trembled; and sat alone in 
sorrow for many a day afterwards, murmuring to himself: “ Fate is 
stronger than all things! Fate is stronger than all things !” 

But after a while a great friendship grew up between Lorenzo and 
the Countess Hilda ; for the wise old Italian had far more in common 
with the deeply-read German lady, than he had ever had with genera- 
tions of handsome but unlearned sons of Conder. : 

Alan (now Lord Aveling) developed into a bright and beautiful youth 
beloved by all who knew him; and especially by his father, who 
cherished him as the apple of his eye. There were no other children, 
and consequently all the Earl’s life was bound up in his only son. So 
deeply and absorbingly did Lord Conder love his child, that the ful- 
filment of the curse seemed absolutely impossible ; surely Fate herself 
was powerless against such a love as this! The Countess was very 
fond of Alan ; but her heart’s deepest devotion was given to her husband, 
who in return adored, though he failed to understand her; he was 
simple and straightforward, more given to sport than to books, and 
the mysterious and beautiful woman whom he had married was always 


more or less of a puzzle to him. But there was one other person to . 


whom young Lord Aveling was the very sun and sum of existence ; 
and that was a deformed and half-witted dwarf, who had played-with 
the Earl’s son in bygone days, when Alan was living with his mother 
in the German castle, and Karl’s home was a little lodge at the castle 
gates. Alan was so fond of this poor creature, that the Countess 
brought the dwarf with them to England to be her son’s special 
servant ; and the faithful idiot gave himself body and soul to his 
young master’s service, and would gladly have laid down his life any 
day to gratify a passing whim of the handsome lordling. 

And so life rolled smoothly on at Castle Conder, until Lord Aveling 
was twenty-one. 


II. 


ALTHOUGH the Earl of Conder had almost taught himself to laugh at 
the family curse, he had enough superstition left to induce him to 
make most careful preparations for his son’s twenty-first birthday. 
He to kill his adored only child? The idea was monstrous—absurd ; 
nevertheless, to make assurance doubly sure, he decided to go away 
from Conder for Alan’s birthday, and not to return until after mid- 
night, when the fatal day would be over, and the danger past for ever. 
Lord Aveling, of course, had not been told of the doom which over- 
shadowed his young life, and his father never meant him to know 
anything about it. But the Earl was haunted by a faint dread, that, 
since he refused to fulfil the cruel decree of Fate, she might employ 
some other tool to do her hateful bidding, and that Alan might still 
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meet his death on his twenty-first birthday by the hand of some un- 
known assassin ; therefore Lord Conder gave strict orders that during 
the tenth of December (Alan’s birthday) no one should be permitted 
to leave Castle Conder, and no one should be allowed to enter its 
gates ; and then the good Earl rode away, feeling that such a love as 
his for his only child could safely defy even Fate herself. But old 
Lorenzo shook his head and muttered: “Fate is stronger than alt 
things! Fate is stronger than all things!” 

Slowly passed the tenth of December for the Earl of Conder; but 
every hour found him less melancholy than its predecessor, as it 
brought him nearer to the time when Alan’s birthday would be over, 
and the terrible curse would have lost its power. The short winter’s 
day drew to a close, and the softly falling snow looked dazzlingly 
white in the silvery moonlight—far whiter and purer than it had 
seemed in the feeble glare of noon. The approach of midnight found 
the Earl riding homewards, full of anxiety as to what might have 
befallen his beloved son in his absence. He fully trusted all his 
retainers however ; and as they had received his strictest commands 
that no one should leave or enter Conder during that day on any 
pretext whatever, he felt sure that danger could hardly have come 
near to Alan. Great then was his horror, on drawing near to the 
entrance of the long avenue, to perceive the figure of a man trying to 
scale the high wall at some distance from the gates. The Earl drew 
rein, and called to the intruder to stand still, which the latter did for 
a moment in 'the shadow of the wall, shouting at the same time a 
defiant answer; but, on seeing that Lord Conder was coming nearer 
to him, the stranger again commenced his perilous ascent; and in a 
panic of fear that this midnight wanderer should prove to be his son’s 
assassin, the Earl took aim and fired. In so doing he bent forwards, 
and the moonlight fell full upon his face, which was thus revealed to 
the mysterious intruder, and simultaneously with the Earl’s shot, a 
piercing cry of “ Father /” rang out on the still night air. Then the 
unhappy man realised in a flash of anguish that, in spite of all his 
precautions, the terrible curse had been fulfilled, and .in his agony he 
fell senseless to the ground. 

At that moment the village bells chimed the hour of midnight, and 
Alan’s twenty-first birthday was over. 


III. 


WHEN the Earl of Condor gave such strict injunctions to all his 
household that no one should leave or enter Castle Conder on that 
fatal day, he reckoned without his host—that is to say, without his 
son and heir. Obedience (especially to what he regarded as an 
arbitrary and meaningless command) did not come easily to a spoiled 
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child like Lord Aveling. Moreover it chanced that the young man 
had fixed the evening of the tenth of December for a tryst with his 
lady-love, the fair Blanche of Belton. For some time past Alan and 
Blanche had loved each other; but Blanche’s father (who knew the 
dread secret of the Conder curse) refused to give his consent to their 
betrothal until Alan’s twenty-first birthday was over. The young 
people resented this (to them) inexplicable embargo, and stole a 
march upon the arbiters of their fate, by a succession of secret 
meetings in a wood upon the borders of the Belton estate. Thither 
would Blanche, escorted by a faithful old nurse, frequently repair to 
meet her handsome lover ; and poor Karl, who always followed Lord 
Aveling upon these (as, indeed, upon all other) occasions, had 
attached himself to the lovely girl with a devotion only second to that 
which he bore his young master. 

It so happened that the accursed evening of the tenth was one of 
these trysting times, and Alan swore to himself that nothing should 
prevent him from keeping his word, and meeting Blanche in the 
woods of Belton. With the help of his devoted servant—who was 
as ignorant of the curse and its connection with that day as Lord 
Aveling himself—Alan managed to escape from Castle Conder 
without any one’s knowing of his design except Karl; for the dwarf 
had all the cunning of a half-witted person, and succeeded in 
diverting the attention of the sentinels whilst his master eluded their 
vigilance. Alan met Blanche and her old nurse as usual; and after 
spending a happy hour in the Belton woods—happy in spite of the 
blinding snow and the biting cold because love was there—Alan and 
Karl retraced their steps, and set their faces towards Castle Conder. 
But their progress through the deepening snow was so slow, and the 
miles in consequence seemed so long, that it was growing very late 
when the fugitives reached the high wall that surrounded Conder. 
As they were about to scale the wall (Alan first, as was his wont, and 
Karl in close and faithful attendance), a horseman accosted them ; 
but he was too far off for Lord Aveling to recognise him, and the hot 
blood of the young nobleman boiled with rage at a stranger’s thus 
daring to interfere with his designs; he was already far later than he 
intended to be, and his impatience would brook no further delay, so 
he haughtily answered the unknown traveller, and again attempted to 
ascend the wall. The horseman took aim and fired; and, as the 
moonlight fell full upon the rider’s face, Alan recognised his father. 

But the love which had so blindly followed Alan all his life was not 
going to fail him now. The faithful dwarf—quick to see everything 
which affected his beloved master—perceived that master’s danger 
before even Lord Aveling recognised it, and flung himself between 
Alan’s heart and the Earl’s pistol. And the Earl’s pistol shot Karl 
dead, but left Alan uninjured. 

Great was Lord Conder’s joy, on recovering consciousness, to find 
that his son was saved, and that the devoted dwarf had borne the 
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curse on his own head, and given his life for his master’s. And 
though Alan grieved: sadly and sincerely for his faithful servant and 
former playfellow, he knew that Karl could have chosen no more 
blessed fate than to be allowed to die for him whom he had loved so 
dearly and served so devotedly all his life long. 


IV. 


So joy reigned once more at Castle Conder, and the young heir’s 
coming-of-age was kept with all due festivity. The betrothal of Alan, 
Lord Aveling, to Blanche of Belton was formally announced, and all 
went merry as a marriage-bell. But Lorenzo was old and weary, and 
had forgotten the power of love ; and he could not understand how a 
half-witted dwarf should have been able, in the strength of a purely 
unselfish affection, to appease Fate and to bear the curse in his 
master’s stead. 

“TI cannot comprehend it,” muttered the aged astrologer; “for 
Fate is stronger than all things! Fate is stronger than all things !” 

“Except a man’s love,” answered the Earl. 

Years rolled on, bringing children’s pattering feet and children’s 
ringing voices to brighten the stately halls of Conder, and to gladden 
the hearts of the good old Earl and the still beautiful Countess ; 
whilst Lord Aveling and his fair wife, Blanche, grew handsomer and 
happier as the days passed by. But Lorenzo was old and stricken in 
years, and knew that at last his long, long life was drawing to a close : 
and still he pondered on the mystery how the might of a poor fool’s 
love had had power to annul the dreaded curse of Conder. And one 
day it came to pass (when his end was very near) that the Countess 
Hilda sat beside the dying astrologer and said to him: 

‘Lorenzo, if I tell you a secret, will you swear never to reveal it, 
either to my husband or to any other living soul ?” 

And Lorenzo swore a great oath that neither to her husband nor to 
any other living soul would he reveal the secret the Countess of 
Conder was about to impart to him. 

Then the Lady of Conder told her story : 

“You know, Lorenzo, that my son Alan was born during one of 
my husband’s visits to England: but he was not my only child. I 
had twin sons—the elder, a sickly and deformed dwarf; the younger, 
a beautiful and healthy baby. I was ashamed of the former, and 
could not bear to think that this hideous scrap of humanity should 
inherit my handsome husband’s title and estates; while the other 
child—of whose strength and beauty any mother would have been 
proud—could only receive the portion and take the rank of a second 
son. Then I remembered the awful curse of Conder; and it 
suddenly flashed upon me how I could evade the consequences of 
that dreadful doom; and how I (who had brought this cruel fate 
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upon my beloved husband) might rescue him from the sorrow thereof. 
So, entrusting my secret to only one or two of my most’ faithful 
servants, I gave the elder child to the wife of one of my lodge- 
keepers to rear as her own; and presented my beautiful Alan to my 
husband on his return as his only son. The wretched little dwarf 
developed into an idiot: and when I left Germany I brought him 
with me to England, where not a soul except myself was aware of his 
secret. You, Lorenzo, know the rest. My beloved husband believes 
that the devotion of the dwarf to Alan was great enough to appease 
Fate herself : and not for the world would I undeceive him, and let 
him know that his elder son was indeed slain by his own hand, and 
that 


“The dreadful deed was duly done, 
The day the first-born was twenty-one.” 


After hearing this startling recital, Lorenzo was silent for a time; 
and then murmured to himself: 

“T knew it, I knew it; no devotion could appease an inexorable 
Fate. Fate is stronger than all things! Fate is stronger than all 
things !” 

The Countess smiled her strange, cold smile. ‘“ Except a woman’s 
wit,” she said. 

The old astrologer gazed at her beautiful face for a moment in 
speechless admiration, and then replied : 


“The hand of relentless Fate shall prove 
A stronger force than a strong man’s love ; 
There is only one thing can conquer it, 
And that is the might of a woman’s wit.” 


Which is the story of the Curse of Conder. 
ELLEN THORNYCROFT FOWLER. 











